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REPORT OF THE BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY 
INQUIRY COMMITTEE 
TO HIS HIGHNESS THE CHANCELLOR. 

Your highness, 

i’orrna of The terms of reference of the Committee, the 
tiSSHt? members oL which were appointed by Your High¬ 
ness's predecessor as Chancellor, His late Highness of 
Bikaner, with the exception of the Chairman, whe 
was nominated by His Excellency Lord Linlithgow, 
the then Viceroy, were as follows :— 

“To report upon 

(i) the scope and organisation of the existing Depart¬ 
ments of the University with special reference to the 
adequacy of equipment and staff and the suitability of 
the conditions of service of the latter ; 

(a) the ability of the University to make provision for 
these Departments on a reasonable level of efficiency, 
within its existtng l&oweeijfy and to make recommenda¬ 
tions with due regard for economy, as to — 

(a) the changes necessary in (i) to ensure efficiency; 

(ft) the financial provision necessary to give effect to 
the proposals made under («); and 

(c) the machinery and procedure needed for ensuring 
financial stability in the future". 

We have visited Benares and we have been 
furnished with a mass of financial and statistical 
information with regard to the equipment, working 
and accounts of the University. The Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor and the other officials have replied to all the 
enquiries which we have put to them; and we have 
also received certain representstion and propsals 



from different Departments in the University and 
from individual teachers and others. To all these 
gentlemen we desire to express our thanks and 
obligation ; and we believe that we are in a position 
to formulate the conclusions at which we have 
arrived. 

The Benares Hindu University, hereinafter 
called “the University", developed out of the 
Central Hindu College, Benares. This College had 
been founded by Mrs. Annie Besant in the year 
1898; and the idea of a great Hindu University in 
the sacred city had occurred not only to her but to 
others also in the early years of the present century, 
A public meeting, at which His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja of Benares presided, was held in 1904 and gave 
a great impetus to the scheme, which also secured 
the support and goodwill of the then Lieutenant 
Governor of the United Provinces, Sir James La 
Touche, though the latter sounded a word of warn¬ 
ing when he said : “If the institution is to be 
first-rate, the cost will be very great, and the bulk 
of the money must be found elsewhere than in this 
Province. In this era of the world's progress no 
one will desire or approve of a second-rate institu¬ 
tion.” Ultimately, committees were formed for the 
purpose of raising the necessary funds among the 
ruling Princes of India and elsewhere, and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, whose name will always 
be prominently associated with the establishment 
and development of the University, became the 
principal organiser. The Maharaja ol Dharbhanga 
had also interested himself in the establishment of 
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an educational institution at Benares for the study 
of Hindu religion and culture; and in 1911, the 
Maharaja, Mrs. Besant and Pandit M. M. Mala- 
viya united their forces, drew up proposals T for the 
constitution of the University, and approached the 
Government of India on the ipatter. The Govern¬ 
ment of India approved the proposals Ifiibject to 
certain conditions, the more important being that 
a suitable site should be provided, that the Central 
Hindu College should be transferred to the Uni¬ 
versity, and that a sum of at least 50 lakhs should 
be provided as an endowment. 

Finally, an Act (No. 16 of 1915) was passed by 
the Central Legislature "to establish and incor¬ 
porate a teaching and residential Hindu University 
at Benares”, the preamble to which reads “Whereas 
it is expedient to establish and incorporate a teach¬ 
ing and residential Hindu University at Benares 
and to dissolve the Hindu University .Society, a 
Society registered under the Societies Registration 
Act of 1860, and to transfer to, and vest in, the 
said University all property and rights now vested 
in the Society, it is hereby enacted as follows”. 
The Hindu University Society referred to had been 
brought into existence for the purpose of promoting 
the idea of a Hindu University and collecting money 
for its establishment. The Act was to come into 
force on such date as the Governor-General in 
Council might direct, and April 1st, 1916, was the 
date so fixed. The Act has been amended by sub. 
sequent Acts passed in 1922 and 1930 respectively. 
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rhe Act provides (s. 4) that the University shall, 
subject to the Regulations, be open to persons of 
all classes, castes and creeds, but that provision 
shall be made for religious instruction and exa¬ 
mination in the Hin,du religion only ; and that the 
Court shall have power to make statutes providing 
that instruction in the Hindu religion shall be 
compulsory in the case of Hindu students and to 
make special arrangements for the religious instruc¬ 
tion of Jain or Sikh students from funds provided 
for that purpose. There have always been a certain 
number of non-Hindu students in the University- 
sons or wards of persons resident in Benares or the 
neighbourhood ; but its distinctive!}- Hindu charac¬ 
ter is secured by various provisions in the Act; 
e. g. by s. 9 (a), members of the Court, which is the 
supreme governing body of the University in ad¬ 
ministrative matters, must be Hindus ; by statute 
19 (i), the Senate, which is the academic body of 
the University, is to consist of not less than 
50 members, of w-hom not less than three-fourths 
shall be Hindus; and the Council and the Syndi¬ 
cate, which are the executive bodies of the Court 
and of the Senate respectively, reflect the composi¬ 
tion of the parent bodies, though it is theoretically 
possible under the University statutes that a small 
number of each might be non-Hiudus. It is also 
not irrelevant to mention that the rules made by 
the Senate with regard to residence, health and 
discipline of students make a strictly orthodox 
Hindu manner of living compulsory in the hostels 
and approved lodges of the University. Non¬ 
resident students are required to reside in these 
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lodges, unless they have been permitted to reside 
with their parents or guardians within the Uni¬ 
versity area, or are "city students”, permitted to 
reside outside the University hostels and approved 
lodges. 

University The Chancellor o{ the University is elected by 
b ™‘d“ the Court; the two .Pro-Chancellors, the Vice- 
effloer'. Chancellor and t h e Pro-Vice-Chancellor are elected 
by the Court from among its own members, the 
appointment of the Vice-Chancellor and the Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor being subject to the approval of 
the Visitor. The Governor of the United Provinces 
is the Visitor of the University and has the right 
of inspecting the University and its Colleges 
generally and for the purpose of seeing that the 
proceedings of the University are in conformity 
with the Statutes and Regulations. He may, by 
order in writing, annul any proceedings which are 
not in conformity with the latter. The Governor- 
General of India is the Lord Rector of the Univer¬ 
sity, hilt the only function assigned to him is the 
nomination of one member of the Court to be a 
member of the Standing Finance Committee.* The 
first Statutes of the University are set out in a 
schedule to the Act, but the Court has power to make 
new or additional Statutes and to amend or repeal 
Statutes. All new Statutes or additions to Statutes 
or amendments or repeals to the Statutes other 
than those providing for the instruction of Hindu 


• Standing Finance Committee:*- This Committee was introduced into 
the University machinery for the first time by an Amending 
Act (1930), supplemented by an amendment of Univereity Statutes 
which received the assent of Governor-Genera] in Council. 
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students in Hindu religion require the previous 
approval of the Visitor, who may sanction, dis¬ 
allow or remit them for further consideration ; but 
any Statute which makes a change in the constitution 
of the Court, the Council, the Senate or the Syndi¬ 
cate, as provided for in the first Statutes, and any 
.Statutes containing, repealing or amending any 
provision which relates to the constitution, powers 
or duties of the Standing Finance Committee, 
require the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council. Subject to the provisions of 
the Act and of the Statutes, the first Regulations 
of the University, dealing with a number of 
administrative matters affecting discipline and 
teaching, were required to be made with the pre¬ 
vious approval of the Governor-GeneraL in Council, 
but the making, amending or repealing of the 
Regulations was thereafter to be effected by the 
Senate, subject to the approval of the Visitor, 
except that no Regulation making a change in the 
first Regulations as to the admission of students 
to the University may be made without the pre¬ 
vious sanction of the Governor-General in Council. 

It is also important to note the provisions of 
s. 19 of the Act, which is in the following terms ; 
“If, at any time, the Governor-General is of opinion 
that special reasons exist which make the removal 
of any members of the teaching staff desirable in 
the interests of the University, or that, as a special 
measure, the appointment of certain examiner or 
examiners to report to him is desirable to maintain 
the standard of the University examinations, or 


Powers of 
Governor- 
General. 
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that the scale of salaries of the staff of the University 
is inadequate, or that in any other respect the affairs 
of the University are not managed in the furtherance 
of the objects and purposes of the University or in 
accordance with this Act and the Statutes and 
Regulations, he may indicate to the Council any 
matter in regard to which he desires explanation, 
and call upon that body to offer such explanation 
as it may desire to offer, with any proposals which 
it may desire to make, within such time as he may 
prescribe”. If the Councilfails to offer any expla¬ 
nation or makes proposals which, in the opinion of 
the Governor-General, is or are unsatisfactory, the 
Governor-General may issue such instructions as 
appear to him to be necessary and desirable in the 
circumstances of the case, and the Court shall give 
effect to such instructions. 

The Act (s. 14) requires the University tounvest 
and to keep invested in trustee securities a sum of 
Rs. 50,00,000/- as a permanent endowment, to meet 
recurring charges of the University other than 
charges in respect of scholarships, prizes and 
rewards. It is, however, provided that this shall 
be reduced by such sum as, at the commencement 
of the Act, the Governor-General in Council shall 
declare to be the total capitalised value of all per¬ 
manent recurring grants of money made to the 
University by any Indian Prince or Chief, and of 
the total income accruing from immovable property 
transferred to the University. This capitalised 
value was declared to amount to Rs. 14,00,000/-, 
so that the statutory endowment fund now ^stands 
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in the University's books at Rs. 36,00,000/-. Sub¬ 
stantial sums have also been given to the University 
for the endowment of particular Chairs and branches 
of study, 

The first prospectus of the University, published 
in 1904, set out the objects which the founders of 
the University had in mind. No doubt with the 
purpose of enlisting support for the new enterprise 
they may have painted in darker colours the evils 
they proposed to remedy than the facts of the case 
warranted ; and certainly there appears to be some 
exaggeration in the statemant that “for the last 
eight or nine hundred years Indian civilisation has 
not only been making no progress but steadily 
declining." But the conception of a University in 
India seeking to restore prosperity to the country 
not only by a revival of the ancient Hindu learning 
and religion, but also by the diffusion of scientific 
and technical knowledge, was something new ; and 
the prospectus ends by stressing "the need for bring¬ 
ing the Hindu community under a system of 
education which will qualify its members for the 
pursuit of the life ( Trivargha ) as laid down in the 
scriptures, (1) the discharge of religious duties 
(Dharina)] (2) attainment of material prosperity 
(Artha) and (3) the enjoyment of lawful pleasures 
[Kavta)"- The scheme of the University which 
was foreshadowed in the prospectus followed this 
three-fold division. There was to be a department 
for the study of the Sanskrit literature embodied 
in the Vedas and other ancient books which set out 
the principles on which Hindu polity is based ; and 
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among the Upavedas particular attention was to be 
bestowed on Ayurveda. Next it was declared to be the 
intention to build up anew the Arthashastra, or, as 
it was translated, the science of social prosperity, 
including Physics, Chemistry, theoretical and 
applied Mechanical, Electrical and Mining Engineer¬ 
ing, Civil Engineering, and the manufacture and 
use of machinery. An Agricultural College was to 
be devoted to the theory and practice of agriculture. 
Lastly, stress was laid on aesthetic culture, that is 
to say, knowledge of the fine arts, and of drama and 
music. The existing organisation of the University 
has followed closely upon these lines, though with 
certain modifications. The Department of Com¬ 
merce forms part of the Faculty of Arts; the 
College of Agricultural Research is part of the 
Faculty of Technology. There is not as yet a 
College of Music and Fine Arts. There is a Faculty 
of Law, which was not mentioned in the draft 
scheme, though there are references to it in earlier 
documents. It was the original intention of the 
University that all instruction should be through 
the medium of Sanskrit or modern Indian languages, 
with provision for the translation into these langu¬ 
ages of modem text-books and other standard 
works, thus anticipating the policy since adopted 
by the Osmania University, but considerations of 
practical convenience, especially in the case of a 
University expecting to draw its students from all 
parts of India, caused this idea at a later stage to 
be given up. 

The University in two other aspects represented 
a new departure in Indian education. It was a 
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teaching and residential University, as distinguished 
from the affiliating and examining University, 
which was the common type in India (modelled on 
the University of London) when it was founded. 
Since that date, however, the advantages of a 
teaching and residential University have been 
better recognised and the example of Benares has 
been widely followed, to the great advantage of 
Indian University education. Secondly it was 
intended to provide an education with a definitely 
religious background. Government educational 
institutions provided an exclusively secular educa¬ 
tion ; but in a resolution on education, published 
in T904, the Government of India recognized that 
the extension in India of an education modelled 
upon European principles, and so far as Govern¬ 
ment institutions were concerned, purely secular 
in character, had stimulated tendencies unfavour¬ 
able to discipline and had encouraged the growth 
of a spirit of irreverence in the rising generation. 
“It is one of the strongest argufnents in favour of 
a denominational University”, wrote one of the 
promoters of the scheme, “that it will be able to 
make up an acknowledged deficiency in the present 
system of education ; that it will be able, to 
use the words of the Government of India, to 
‘supply religious and ethical instruction to complete 
the educational training of their scholars’, and thus 
to lay the surest foundations for the formation of 
their character.” Benares is accordingly a distinct¬ 
ively Hindu University, admitting no doubt 
students of other communities, if they choose to 
enrol themselves, but providing a Hindu back- 
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ground with compulsory instruction in the Hindu 
religion for all Hindu students. Whether compul¬ 
sory religious instruction in fact contributes to the 
formation of character, at any rate in the University 
.stage, may perhaps be an arguable question, but 
the denominational University was certainly some¬ 
thing new in the educational history of India. 

The University, largely through the generosity 
of the Maharaja of Benares, occupies a magnificent 
site of about 2 sq. miles in the vicinity of the city. 
It is outside the municipal limits of Benares and 
the University has in consequence been put to 
considerable expense in the laying out and upkeep 
of the roads and the supply of water and electricity. 
The total amount collected for all the purposes of 
the University is over 2 crores, and of this sum 
over half has been expended on the cost of the site 
and the buildings erected upon it, and between 40 
and 50 lakhs on equipment. 

An immense range of buildings has already been 
erected on the site. These comprise the Arts College; 
the College of Science with its various laboratories ; 
the Technological Institute which includes the 
Engineering College and it workshops, the Depart¬ 
ments of Mining and Metallurgy, of Industrial 
Chemistry and Pharmaceutical Chemistry, with 
sections for Ceramics, Pottery and Glass, Oil and 
Soaps; the University Library; the University 
Printing Press; the Shivaji Hall for Physical 
Culture ; and others. There are also hostel blocks 
accommodating about 2,000 students and nearly 
150 private residences for the University’s teaching 
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and other staff. Ample playing fields are available. 
Yet so vast is the site that even with these nu¬ 
merous buildings the mind receives the impression 
almost of an undeveloped estate; and there is ample 
space for all developments in the University's work 
which can reasonably be expected for the next 
generation or even a longer period. 

The University is for administrative purposes 
divided into so-called “Colleges" and not into 
Faculties, which at Benares appear to exist only as 
Committees of Courses and Studies. The Colleges 
of the University are as follows:— 

1. College of Theology. 

2. College of Oriental Learning, 

3. Central Hindu College. 

4. College of Science. 

5. College of Technology. 

6. College of Agricultural Research. 

7. Women’s College. 

8. Engineering College. 

9. College of Siining and Metallurgy. 

10. Law College. 

11. College of Ayurveda. 

12. Teachers’ Training College. 

The Statutes of the University require it to 
provide funds for the Central Hindu School, which 
was already in existence when the University was 
founded. This provides education up to Class X 
for about 1,500 boys and girls. All the buildings 
and properties of the School belong to the Univer¬ 
sity, and the latter has had to find substantial sums 
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for maintenance and management. These have 
however diminished, and it is expected that the 
School will shortly be self-supporting. The grants 
made by the University are henceforward, it is 
understood, to take the form of loans to the School 
Board. 

There are- also two affiliated but independent 
Colleges (the Rajghat Theosophical College and the 
D.A.V. College) at Benares which are recognised in 
certain subjects up to the Intermediate standard. 

*■ 

The Central Hindu College is the Arts College 
and includes Departments of Sanskrit, Mathematics, 
English, Philosophy, Indian Civilization and Culture, 
History, Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Politics, Economics, Commerce, Modem Indian 
Languages and Persian, German, French and 
Italian. The Departments of the College of Science 
are Physics, Chemistry, Geography, Botany, Zo¬ 
ology and Geology. The Departments of the College 
of Technology are Industrial Chemistry, Pharma¬ 
ceutical Chemistry, Ceramics, and Glass Technology. 
The Women’s College is a small Arts College for 
women only. The Departments of the Engineering 
College are Civil and Mechanical Engineering, and 
Electrical Engineering. The College of Ayurveda 
has a hospital attached to it. 

The head of each College is known as the Princi¬ 
pal, who is appointed by the Council of the 
University. The post is an honorary one, but the 
Principal is invariably selected from one of the 
higher placed teachers in the College. 
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The University also maintain a Library which 
is said to contain nearly a lakh and a halt of books, 
eight hostels, three of which are for students 
generally, one for the Teachers’ Traioing College, 
one for the College of Oriental Learning and Ayur¬ 
vedic College; two are Engineering College hostels, 
and one is the Women's College hostel. One more 
hostel ia under construction. 

Lastly, the University possesses a number of 
establishments described as productive organisa¬ 
tions. These include the University Press and 
Book Depot; a dairy farm and Gaushala; a 
Panchang Department; five Departments of the 
College of Technology, via; Industrial Chemistry, 
Ceramics, Glass Technology, Fine Chemicals Section 
and Pharmaceutics; and an Agricultural Farm. 
The Engineering College produces certain articles 
on a small scale; and there is an Ayurvedic 
Pharmacy. 

The College of Theology has charge of religious 
instruction in the University. No charge is made for 
the instruction or accommodation of students in 
the Colleges of Theology and of Oriental Learning. 
"College of Oriental Learning" appears to be a misno¬ 
mer which gives a wrong impression with regard to the 
scope of the College, According to the Regulations 
of the University it exists for the promotion oj the 
study'of and researches in the languages, learning 
and sciences of ancient India and for the diffusion and 
preservation of the study of important works there¬ 
in ; for the promotion of the study of modern Indian 
languages; and for the promotion of the study 
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of and research in such other languages of the East 
as the Senate may from time to time recommend. 
Its activities are in fact confined to orthodox and' 
traditional Hindu learning, though some knowledge 
of one of certain modern Indian languages is re¬ 
quired for the Entrance Examination, and Hindi 
or one of such other modern Indian languages as 
the Syndicate may from time to time prescribe is 
a subject for Part I of the Intermediate (Madhyama) 
Examination. Answers in all but two of the 
subjects in the Intermediate Examination and in 
all the subjects in the further examinations for the 
degrees of Shastri and Shastracharya have to be 
in Sanskrit and in the Devanagiri script. There is 
a close connection between the two Colleges of 
Theology and of Oriental Learning, no less than 
eight out of ten of the Departments of the College 
of Oriental Learning being duplicated among the 
eleven Departments comprised in the College of 
Theology. It has indeed been decided that as soon 
as one of the present Principals retires the two 
Faculties shall be amalgamated under the name of 
Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya, which will certainly 
indicate more accurately the scope of the combined 
Colleges' work; and it is plain that the College of 
Oriental Learning has never at any time approach¬ 
ed the conception embodied in the Regulations of 
the University. A benefactor of the University 
Has recently given a substantial donation for the 
purposes of a building in which the two Colleges 
are henceforward to be housed, 
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The College of Engineering is in many ways as 
good an institution of the kind as is to be found in 
India, though it needs larger equipment (some of 
its existing equipment has at present been teaned 
to the Government for war purposes) and its staff 
requires to be strengthened, a matter to which we 
return later. It has an educational branch, which 
includes the Departments of Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering and of Electrical Engineering, and a 
practical branch (practical training, production and 
workshops, drawing and design). The Engineering 
College produces all the electricity required by the 
University and its Colleges, hostels, and residences. 
The College of Mining and Metallurgy is also doing 
good work, but in our opinion would be more 
usefully associated with the College of 
Engineering, and we shall have suggestions on 
the subject to make in this report. In our view 
neither of the Colleges should admit students unless 
they have obtained general education up to the.. 
Intermediate Standard ; and we understand that 
this year no students have in fact been admitted 
to the Colleges of Engineering, Mining and Metal¬ 
lurgy Industrial Chemistry, Pharmaceutics, Cera¬ 
mics and Glass Technology who have not obtained 
at least 50 % of marks in their I. Sc. Examination, 
the average being 65%- 
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The College of Agricultural Research (raised to on«g* of 
this status in 1944) also impressed us as having afg^rch™ 1 
considerable potentialities, though it is still on a 
small scale and is understaffed. Its past history 
has not always been fortunate, but it i§ carrying 
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on useful research work. It gives training at pre¬ 
sent for a post-graduate degree in Agricultural 
Botany; but a B. Sc. (Agri.) course has been 
sanctioned as well as the substitution of an M. Sc. 
(Agri.) for the present M. Sc. (Agri. Bot.). 

We were not equally impressed with the Central 
Hindu College, which, as we have already explained, 
is the Arts and Commerce College of the University. 
It seemed to us to provide instruction on lines simi¬ 
lar to those which are to be found in nearly every 
other Indian University, and its standards are by 
no means as high as we should like to have seen. Its 
Intermediate classes are not under the jurisdiction 
of the U. P. Secondary and Intermediate Education 
Board. There are no separate Honours classes, 
though candidates who pass in the first class in 
any subject as well as in a more advanced paper in 
that subject prescribed for the purpose are, subject 
to a certain percentage of marks being obtained, 
regarded as having obtained Honours, a very 
different thing. The Chair for Indian Civilization 
and Culture relates to Indian Philosophy and Re¬ 
ligion and is a Research Chair. The Chair for 
Ancient Indian History and Culture belongs to a 
regular Department of the University, training boys 
for the B.A. and M.A. in these subjects. Therefore, 
although the grounds covered by them seem 
similar, their objectives are different. The 
assignment of a single Lecturer for German, 
French and Italian (the post is at present unfilled) 
suggests that the Modern Languages Department 
would be better abolished or suspended until it can 
be organised on.better lines and the staff strength- 
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ened. The general impression which we have 
received is that the development of the College has 
proceeded on no very clear plan. A Hindu Uni¬ 
versity 'ought, we should have thought, to have 
developed really first-rate schools of Sanskrit, 

Indian History, Philosophy, Indian and Western, 
and Modem Indian Languages ; but we do not think 
that any departments of the Central Hindu College 
merit that description. A third to a half of the 
students of the College are Intermediate students ; 
and the rest are doing no more than Pass Courses, 
save perhaps those reading for their M. A. We 
shall revert to this subject later. 

Our comment upon the Science College would sconce 
be substantially the same. It has Departments of °“ ltoge ’ 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, and Geology; 
and of these Geology is the only one which is not 
found in the Science Faculty of practically every 
other Indian University. The total number of 
students in 1943/44 was 896, of whom considerably 
more than half were Intermediate students ; those 
reading for the M. Sc. numbered 88, and there were 
four research students. The B. Sc. course is also 
a Pass course, candidates being regarded as obtain¬ 
ing honours in a subject on similar conditions to 
those described in the case of the B. A. Degree. 

The Women’s College is not an institution of Women’* 

College. 

which the University has any great reason to be 
proud. In 1943/44 it had 101 students of whom 43 
were Intermediate students. There were no post¬ 
graduate students. There are Lecturers in Sanskrit, 

English, Economics, History, Domestic Science, 

Logic, Hindi and Music ; and small allowances are 
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paid to teachers from outside in one or two sub¬ 
jects. The general level of salaries is very low, 
even for Benares. 

The Law College has recently become self-sup- 
porting,—though it would not be so, if salaries and 
staff were adequate,—and it has a very capable 
head; but w r e confess that we see no value at all 
in the multiplication of Law Schools in a Province 
where there are at present no less than eleven. 
The subjects studied in the Law College are those 
which find a place in the ordinary LL. B. course 
of every Law School in India, and no special atten¬ 
tion is devoted e. g. to the study of the origins and 
history of Hindu Law, which might have afforded 
a wealth of material for scholars and researchers. 

The Teachers' Training College is in our opinion 
deserving of encouragement and, with the coming 
need for an immense increase in the number of 
trained teachers, it ought to be reorganised and 
placed on a sounder footing. 

Of the Departments of the College of Techno- 
logy, that of Industrial Chemistry seemed to us 
most effective. Others are on a small scale and, 
though we sympathize with the purpose in the 
minds of the founders of the University of increas¬ 
ing the prosperity of their country by means of 
technical education and a greater diffusion of 
knowledge in the applied arts and sciences, we 
doubt the utility of establishing small technical 
institutions of this kind in a University. The 
modern teaching of Technology requires to be dealt 
with in a much more comprehensive way and 
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demands much greater resources than are available 
at Benares. 

The College of Ayurveda does useful work with- College of 

. Ayurveda. 

m its own sphere. 

In some of the Colleges and Departments there 
are Professors occupying endowed Chairs, and these 
are in certain cases not inadequately remunerated ; 
but generally speaking, the salaries paid to the 
teaching and other staff of the University are far 
too low and compare most unfavourably with those 
which obtain in the more advanced Universities in 
India. We have received many and bitter com¬ 
plaints on this subject, most of which appear to be 
fully justified. In addition to the inadequate 
salaries, many of the Departments arc much under¬ 
staffed. It is also surprising that the salaries vary 
between one Department and another for work of 
a similar type and that they have not been fixed 
on any standardised plan. We do not doubt that 
this variance leads to discontent amongst the 
University Staff and that it has also, in many 
cases, debarred the University from obtaining the 
services of highly qualified teachers. In saying 
this we do not wish to minimise the services ren¬ 
dered by many members of the staff of the Univer¬ 
sity who have laboured unceasingly and unselfishly 
on salaries far inferior to what they could without 
doubt have claimed elsewhere, but who have desired 
to give of their best to the service of their 
community. 

The University has long been aware of the 
above position but says by way of defence that its 
financial resources were insufficient to pay its 
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teachers better. This year, however, the Council 
of the University have approved increased salary 
grades for the teaching and ministerial staff of the 
University, and we are informed that the total cost 
of establishment has increased from Rs. 8,83,982 
in 1939-40 to Rs. 10,35747 in 1944-45, which 
means an increase of Rs. 1,51765 in the establish¬ 
ment cost within a period of 5 years. The Univer¬ 
sity has also, during the same period, raised its 
provident fund contribution from 3.7/8®/# to 6°/ 0 , 
an increase from Rs. 22743 in 1939-40 toRs. 53,130 
in 1945-46. This is as it should be ; but, as the 
Vice-Chancellor himself states in his note, “the 
University is not satisfied/’ The University is 
also granting a dearness allowance to the staff 
receiving a salary of less than Rs. 150/- per month. 
With regard to these increases we have the follow¬ 
ing comments to make: 

(1) the University budget for the year 1944-45 
which provides for the increased salary scales, 
shows a deficit, and therefore the University's funds 
apparently cannot meet this. 

(2) we do not think that, even with these 
increases, the salaries of the teachers of the Univer¬ 
sity are what they ought to be. 

If and when the recurring grants of the Govern¬ 
ment are increased, we suggest that there ought to 
be a specific condition attached to such increased 
grants, that the salaries of the staff should not 
be below the minimum of the scales recommended 
by the Central Advisory Board of Education in their 
report on University teachers' conditions of service 
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published this year; and that a reserve fund should 
be created to meet any future increased cost for dear¬ 
ness allowances, or any other similar contingencies. 

We are also of opinion that the new scales of grades 
should be fixed for the posts and not for any parti¬ 
cular personnel. In this connection we desire to 
mention specifically one item of expenditure, viz : 
that on the Library. A University which has a 
Library containing one lakh and half of books 
should pay its Librarian a salary commensurate 
with the status which he ought to enjoy ; and 
although the present grade of the Librarian has 
been increased from a scale of Rs, 150-300 to a 
new grade of Us. 320-20-600, we are of opinion 
that in order to attract the proper type of person 
for so important a post, the grade should be even 
higher. We also desire to say that the provision 
of Rs, 15,000 for the library in the next year’s 
budget, is very inadequate for a great University. 

We notice that a Librarianship Course has been 
instituted. This course should be developed and 
more money should be spent on it. 

While, as we have indicated above, very little Recent 
has been done by the University to remedy the “ P Ewrera' 
under-staffing of the existing departments on 
account of financial stringency, we observe that 
it has been decided to appoint lecturers in Civil and 
Municipal Engineering, in Architecture, and in 
Aeronautical Engineering in the College of Engi¬ 
neering ; and lecturers in Agriculture, Agricultural 
Chemistry and Animal Husbandry in the College 
of Agricultural Research, so that a beginning may 
be made with a new B. Sc. Course in Agriculture. 
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Hostels. 


We know that there is a great demand for instruc¬ 
tion in these subjects, but we are by no means clear 
whether the Council and the Standing Finance 
Committee have fully satisfied themselves that 
these new departments can be opened without 
endangering the financial stability of the existing 
University Departments which urgently require 
stabilisation and development to the desired 
standard ; and we are of opinion that before any 
definite steps are taken the matter should be re¬ 
examined. 

The University Hostels, of which there are 8 
at present, accommodate about half the students 
of the University. 

As we have stated above, the original concep¬ 
tion of the founders of the University, as well as 
of the Government of India, was that of a residen¬ 
tial University. At present the other half of the 
students live in approved lodges or lodgings or 
live with their parents or guardians within the 
University area or within a radius of io miles 
outside the University, after obtaining permission 
to do so. These latter are known as "City Students" 
and are under the supervision of the City Students 
Supervision Committee, appointed by the Syndi¬ 
cate, consisting of the Pro-Vice-Chancellor, the 
Secretary of the Students Resident Committee, 
the Medical Officer, 4 members of the teaching staff 
and 2 students nominated by the Pro-Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor. Non-vegetarian food is not allowed under the 
University's Regulations either in any of the hostels 
or in lodgings under the control of the University; 



but we are informed that arrangements are made 
for separate messes in which non-vegetarian food 
can be served. It is unfortunate that the Univer¬ 
sity has to accommodate a large body of Inter¬ 
mediate students who to all intents and purposes 
are to be regarded as schoolboys and for whom 
these disciplinary rules are no doubt necessary. 
But the rules which are at present in force apply not 
merely to the hostels where the intermediate students 
live but to all students and to all hostels. For 
example, from 6 to 9 in the morning and 8 to 10 in 
the evening or a little earlier between November and 
March, the rule is that silence is to be'observed in 
these hostels and lodges, to enable the students to 
pursue their studies by themselves ; and, except in 
case of urgency, every student is expected to remain 
in his room within these hours and devote his time 
to work. Such restrictions upon young men of 
University age do not appear to us to be the most 
effective way of encouraging them to pursue their 
studies; and the powers given to the Wardens or, in 
the case of city students, to the Secretary of the 
Supervision Committee, appointed by the Syndicate, 
to regulate and control the activities of student^ 
in the supposed interests of discipline^ seem to us, 
if we may respectfully say so, calculated to inter¬ 
fere with the legitimate and normal activities of 
youth. At the same time, we do not dispute that 
rules which are helpful in ensuring a regulated and 
well-ballanced life -.and developing self-control 
among students are very necessary. 
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a different The University is very anxious to build more 
hoKTt^be hostels. The present hostels are great barrack-like 
preferred. an d cheerless structures; and it is in our opinion 
very desirable that in future they should be grouped 
round an open space whether in the form of a quad¬ 
rangle or otherwise , for buildings of that type will 
succeed better than any other in giving a sense of 
corporate life and unity, which seem to us lacking 
in the present hostels at Benares. The hostel 
sanitary arrangements are very unsatisfactory, and 
it is estimated that the provision of a suitable 
drainage system would cost nearly 4 lakhs of rupees. 
The messing arrangements in the hostels, except in 
the case of the Women's Hostel, are in the hands 
of the students themselves, who divide themselves 
up into messes for the purpose. We are aware 
that this is a common practice throughout India, 
but we are not so sure that it ensmes a suitable 
and properly balanced diet for all students at a 
critical period of their life. And, moreover, such a 
system makes it inevitable that students tend to 
group themselves in messes according to the means 
they can command; where this happens, it is 
obvious that students of small means necessarily 
suffer. ■ 

a beenco of We have described some of the Departments of 

proviwoQ for . , .. ,, 

depreciation, the University as productive organisations. Ordi¬ 
nary financial prudence requires that in all such 
eases regular provision should be made for depre¬ 
dation according to generally accepted formulae; 
This has been done only in the case of the University 
Press and Press Book Depot, £nd it is noteworthy 
that this department shows no loss. It is astonish- 
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ing that with all the facilities regarding land and 
buildings available in the University the Dairy 
farm and Gaushala should show a substantial loss. 
In our opinion the Agriculture Farm, which after 
showing a deficit for a number of years has recently 
made both ends meet, should be developed along 
with the Dairy farm and Gaushala. The student 
who studies in the College of Agricultural Research 
should be taught how to develop a combined farm 
of this character and make it economically success¬ 
ful ; this can certainly be done if botti are properly 
organised. The departments of the College of Techno¬ 
logy and Engineering also show a profit. We have 
already mentioned that this College generates and 
supplies all the current consumed by the various 
departments, residences and hostels, which are 
being debited with appropriate charges for electri¬ 
city. We are of opinion that these charges should 
be based on a proper calculation of the cost of 
generation and distribution of electricity. In this 
connection, we desire to draw attention to the fact 
that, although the University Water Works are 
running at a loss, it would appear from the ac¬ 
counts that the different consumers are not debited 
with an adequate charge for the water they receive. 

We now come to a consideration of the present 
state of the University finances. At the close of 
the year 1943-44, as the accounts show, the assets 
and properties of the University amounted to 
Rs. 3,26,6i,957-ii-g£ which mainly consisted of the 
following ;— 

(1.) Government Securities ;md shares in 

Joint Stock Companies ... R». 56,20,100 


The fiima. 
oes of the 
University, 
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Budget Esti- 
ut»C ee, 1945- 
46. 

Revenue 

Account. 


(2) 

The capitalised value of Perpetual 
Annuities ... ... , 

, 1,16,22,918-11-9 

( 3 ) 

Immovable properties , 

. 88.59,043-13-6 

(l) 

Equipment, Machinery etc. ... , 

. 43.19.398- 3-3 


Besides the above main items there are other 


smaller items which make up the total. A part of 
the sum under (2) above appears to represent the 
capitalised value of the Government Annual Grant 
of Rs. 3 lakhs. This sum is voted every year by 
the Legislature and cannot be technically regarded 
as a Perpetual Annuity. We also observe that 
some other sources of income included among the 
so called Perpetual Annuities have lapsed for some 
years past, and yet their capitalised value still 
appears in the Balance Sheet. This should not be 
allowed. 

The Budget Estimates of the University for 
the year 1945-46 show a Revenue Receipt in the 
general Funds of the University of Rs. 18,82,475 
and an expenditure of Rs. 20,55,420; thus it is 
expected that the year will close with a debit balance 
of Rs. 1,72,945. The main items on the Receipt 
side in the General Fund Revenue Account are : 


<«> 

Interest and securities 
(This represents the interest on the per¬ 
manent Endowments under (i) above) 

, Rs. 1,29.095 

in 

Grants from Indian States ... 

„ 46,800 

w 

Annual Grant from Government of 

India 

,, 3,00,000 

( 4 ) 

Annual Grant from U P. Government 

■ 1, 50,000 

M 

Income from University Estates 

. „ 40,049 

(/) 

Examination fees 

. ,r 1,47,8 qo 
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(g) Hostel fees ... . 1,33,291 

(A) Tuition fees ... ... „ 5,64,067 

(») Income from productive Organisations ... „ 3,26,942 

On the expenditure side, the cost on general 
administration amounts to Rs. 3,96,987, of which 
the more important items are:— 


w 

Interest on overdraft 

Rs. 30.900 

(i>) 

Office of the Vice-Chancellor and Pro- 



Chancellor ... .. 

■ 74.835 

M 

Repairs and maintenance of Buildings 



and Roads _-y 

. 25.076 

M 

Town Committee 

■ 26,424 

(<! 

Library 

. 24,946. 

(/) University Examinations ... 

. 1,33,853 


The total expenditure on the Colleges of the 
University is estimated to amount to Rs. 12,68,888. 
In the Appendix to this Report is given a 
statement showing the difference between income 
and expenditure of each College and its income 
from tuition fees, other receipts, endowments, and 
the amount drawn by each College from the com¬ 
mon funds of the University. 

The expenditure on University Hostels 
•mounts to ... > ... ... Rs. 1,50,833 

(The hostels have been hitherto self- 
supporting, although the estimates 
show a deficit this year.) 

The expenditure on semi-commercial organisa¬ 
tions maintained by the University amounts to Rs. 3,04,845 

The expenditure on scholarships amounts to „ 19,101 

(This sum represents the amount spent by 

•This figure reprerente administration only, the reniirring 
annuAl cost of new boohs being treated as a capital item, which in 
our opinion ia wrong. 


Univeiaity 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 
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Capital 

account. 


Trust 

Funds. 


the University out of its General Funds 
distinguished from the income of the Trust 
Funds to be mentioned below. Out of 
this sum the Central Hindu College receives 
Rs. 8,362. the College of Technology 
Rs. 1,397, College of Engineering Rs. 2,157 
and College of Oriental Learning and Theo¬ 
logy Rs. 6,460. It is surprising that 
nothing is allocated for scholarships in 
science). 

On capital account the receipts in the General 
Fund Account are estimated to be Rs. 5,87,613. 
On analysis, we find that the bulk of the receipts 
under this head is from Refund of Cost of Stock 
from the Building Department, which cannot be 
regarded as a real or recurring receipt under this 
head. It is essential, therefore, that a certain 
contribution should be made every year from the 
Revenue General Funds to the Capital Account 
in order to meet necessary capital costs in a parti¬ 
cular year. 

Besides the General Fund Account mentioned 
above, there are a number of Trust Funds, income 
from which is held in trust for expenditure on 
specific purposes. The total capital value of these 
sums is considerable and estimated Revenue 
Receipts from the Trust Funds for scholarships, 
medals and prizes are Rs. 48,907 and for endowed 
Chairs Rs. 1.00,930. Apart from these special 
funds, the Women’s College has an endowment 
which brings in nearly Rs. 10,000 a year and the 
College of Ayurveda three endowments which bring 
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in Rs. 11,000 a year; the latter College also receives 
a specific annual grant of Rs. 45,000 from the U.P, 
Gevernment. 


During this year, 1945-46, it is anticipated 
that there will be donations to the extent of Rs. 
1,20,498, of which Rs. 1,07,668 will be for specific 
purposes and Rs, 12,830 for general purposes. 

We have appended a statement which shows 
the results of the financial working of the Univer¬ 
sity from the year 1924-25 onwards. It will be 
seen that except in 3 years there has been a debit 
balance varying from Rs. 25,000/- to over Rs. 2 
lakhs in a year. In the years 1940-41, 1941-42, 
1942-43 and 1943-44 the University accounts 
showed a surplus. We have no means of judging 
the actual position for the years 1944-45 and 1945- 
46 as the accounts we have received for these years 
are based only on figures of estimated receipts and 
expenditure; and it is a common experience that 
the actual expenditure often falls below the esti¬ 
mated figure, as many items of expenditure are not 
undertaken whenever there is financial stringency. 
It is possible, therefore, that the actual accounts 
for these years will also show no deficits. It may 
well be that a growing institution like the Benares 
University which desires to expand and develop 
its activities in- new directions might not always 
find it easy to resist the temptation to spend 
beyond its own existing resources; but even so, we 
do not think that the necessary financial implication 
of every fresh expenditure which the University 


Surpluses 
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proposes to undertake has been carefully considered 
every time. 

Th* We have also appended a statement which 

s ^ ows the amount of overdraft from year to year 
debt, which the University have taken from the Bank 
and the interest paid each year since 1916-17. 
From this statement it will be seen that although 
the financial resources of the University in the way 
of capital and revenue receipts are considerable, 
nevertheless the University since its foundation 
have never been out of debt, and this at one time 
amounted to a very formidable figure. It stands 
to-day at Rs. 8,79,316-15-10. 

We sought information from the University 
authorities with regard to the origin of this debt 
and we cannot do better than reproduce a note on 
the subject which we have received from them : 

iTniversity'a “The debt of the University on 31st March 1945 

on origin was Rs. 8,79,316-15-10. This debt is owed to the 
o dobt. Imperial Bank 0 f India and is in the shape of an 
overdraft on the Revenue Account of the Univer¬ 
sity with the Bank. Interest at the rate of 3°/© 
i. e. $% below the Imperial Bank rate, is being paid 
on the overdraft as it stands from time to time. 
This overdraft is secured on 3$ G. P. Notes of the 
face value of Rs. 35 > 35 > 7 °°/-- These G. P. Notes 
form part of the Reserve Fund which, under Sec¬ 
tion 14 of the Benares Hindu University Act the 
University is obliged to maintain as a permanent 
Endowment. There are no other floating assets in 
its possession which the University could offer as 
security for the debt. 
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“ a, The overdraft started on the 7th November 
1916, when the Council, by its resolution No. 2 of 
the above date authorised an overdraft of 6 lakhs 
from the Bank on the security of the G. P. Notes 
held in safe custody by the Bank, for "money is 
immediately required for the acquisition of land 
and the construction of the University buildings”. 
The resolution runs as follows :— 

‘ It be resolved that, as the money is immedia¬ 
tely required for the acquisition of land, the 
construction of the University buildings, and, as 
the market for the sale of Government Promissory 
Notes in which the funds of the University have 
been invested is at present unfavourable, the 
amount required should be raised by arranging for 
an overdraft to the extent of 6 lakhs from the 
Bank on the Security of the Government Promis¬ 
sory Notes held in safe custody by the Bank of 
Bengal, and the Bank be asked to sanction the 
overdraft at as low a rate of interest as possible, 
and the Council authorises the Vice-Chancellor to 
negotiate and conclude with the Bank the transac¬ 
tion on the best terms available’. 

“The Court, as the supreme governing body of 
the University, at its meeting held on the 20th 
December, 1925, authorised an overdraft upto 
Rs. 17,25,000/-. The attached statement shows 
the state of the overdraft in the Bank at the end 
of each year beginning from 1916-17. It will be 
noticed that in the year 1916-17 the overdraft was 
Rs. 1,171,176 ; after a little fluctuation it reached 
the peak figure of Rs. I 6 . 65 . 77 1 /- in 1923 - 33 ) and 
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with some downward fluctuations again rose to the 
figure of Rs. 16,58,075/- in 1936-27. In 1927-28 a 
sum of Rupees three lakhs was received from the 
Government of India and the overdraft fell down 
to Rs. 12,80,993/-. At the end of the year 1929-30 
the Government of India promised a non-recurring 
grant of Rs. 15 lakhs, of which they paid Rs. 3 
lakhs in that year, Rs. 6 lakhs in 1930-31 and 
Rs. 6 lakhs in 1931-32. In consequence the over 
draft began to decrease and at the end of the year 
1931-32 it dropped as low as Rs. 3,29,035/. Since 
then, it has begun to rise steadily, rather steeply 
at the earlier stages, and reached the figure of 
Rs. 13,91,451/-. In 1941-42 it fell down suddenly 
to Rs. 9,60,352/- and stood at Rs. 8,70,034 at the 
end of the year 1943-44. The drop was due to the 
general donations collected for redemption of debt. 

“As a prelude to giving the reasons for the debt 
it may be mentioned that at the end of the year 
1918-19 the cost of the buildings under construc¬ 
tion was estimated at Rs. 12,13,742/-, whereas at 
the end of the year 1942-43 the cost of the build¬ 
ings is Rs. 76,18,420/-. In the same way the total 
cost of equipment at the end of the year 19x9-20 
is Rs. 7,87,882/-, whereas at the end of the year 
1942-43 it was Rs. 42,89,552/-. Between the years 
1920-25 land worth Rs. 5,92,152 was also acquired. 
The above statement is made to show that by the 
end of the year 2942-43, the University had ac¬ 
quired land, constructed buildings and furnished 
equipment, amounting in all Rs. 1,24,99,994 (i. e. 
nearly 1 Crore and 25 lakhs)” 
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We think it right to make some observations on 
this statement: 

(t) It will be seen that the overdraft from the 
Bank is secured by the investments which represent 
the Permanent Endowment Fund which the Uni¬ 
versity is required by the Act to maintain for the 
purpose of meeting recurring charges other than 
charges in respect of scholarships, prizes and 
rewards, and it seems to us that the statutory 
requirement is wholly nullified, if the securities 
representing the Endowment Fund can be pledged 
to the Bank and thus run the risk in certain contin¬ 
gencies of being sold. It seems strange, however, 
that the Imperial Bank of India should, according 
to the University’s statement, require Rs. 35 lakhs 
worth of 3 j°/o Government paper as security against 
this overdraft. The total face value of the Govern¬ 
ment securities and shares in companies owned by 
the University is about Rs. 56 lakhs. We are not 
quite clear as to the extent to which these securities, 
apart from the Rs. 36 lakhs which forms the Endow¬ 
ment Fund, are available for the general purposes of 
the University. No doubt a considerable part of 
them represent Trust funds for scholarships and 
prizes, which of course the University has no power to 
pledge any more than in our opinion it has power 
to pledge any part of its Endowment Fund; but we 
should imagine that there are what we may term 
free securities which could be used as collateral for 
the overdraft. This matter ought to be looked into 
at an early date, in order that the securities which 
represent the Endowment Fund may be freed from 
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any mortgage or pledge to the Bank and free secur¬ 
ities pledged in subsitution. 

(2) The University should be freed from debt as 
early as possible, if only to save the interest charges. 
It will be seen that the overdraft account which stood 
at Rs. 13,70,890-11-4 on 31st March. 1940, has been 
brought down to Ra. 8,79,316-15-10 on 31st March, 
1944, mainly through the prudent administration of 
the present Vice-Chancellor. But it appears that 
the Government of India gave the University Rs. 18 
lakhs during the years 1927-1932 on certain condi¬ 
tions, and that this reduced the then existing debt 
to Rs. 3,29,000. Yet a few years later the amount 
of the debt went up again toRs. 13 lakhs and more. 
When the Government made the grant of Rs. 18 
lakhs for the purpose of reducing the debt, they 
insisted upon certain safeguards for the future to 
which the University agreed. The University were 
told that a Standing Finance Committee, to 
include one nominee of the Lord Rector of the 
University (i.e. the Governor-General of India) was 
to be established and to meet at least twice a year 
and to examine the University’s accounts and 
scrutinise proposals for expenditure; no expenditure 
not provided for in the budget was to be incurred 
without the approval of the Committee. It was 
also stipulated that the Committee were to withhold 
their approval from all expenditure in excess of the 
income and resources of the University and this 
decision was to be final. It will be observed from 
what we have said above that this last stipulation 
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has been completely disregarded, and wc have re¬ 
ceived no explanation of this astonishing fact. 

It will be recalled that under Section 19, the 
Governor-General has the power to make enquiries 
into the affairs of the University and to find out 
if the conditions of a grant were being implemented. 
The Governor-General could under this Section of 
the Act also issue such instructions as appeared to 
him necessary and desirable in the circumstances 
of the case, and the Court has to give effect to such 
instructions. The Standing Finance Committee 
had a nominee of the Governor-General as one of 
its members and the Statutes which provide for the 
constitution, powers and duties of this Committee 
require the previous approval of the Governor- 
General. We confess that wc do not understand 
liow, in spite of all these safeguards, the debt was 
aUowed to grpw, even though it was mainly for 
expenditure of a capital nature, and for.the purposes 
of expansion. We are not aware whether the 
Governor-General or his representative on the 
Standing Finance Committee took any action in 
connection with the growing debt after the grant of 
Rs 18 lakhs for the purposes of clearing off the 
debt which had previously accumulated, 

( 3 ) We do not suggest that the University 
would never be justified in borrowing for the pur¬ 
poses of buildings and othej permanent works. In 
the Benares University Act, the Legislature did not 
insert any provisions which would hamper the free¬ 
dom of the University to manage its own finances, 
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except to stipulate that a sum of Rs. 36,00,006 con- 
stitute the Permanent Endowment Fund. Nor do 
we suggest that the Court of the University is not 
the final judge of the requirements, present and 
future, of the University. But before launching on 
any new scheme beyond the immediate resources of 
the University, the principles of sound finance obvi¬ 
ously require a careful consideration of the ways 
and means to meet the expenditure likely to be 
incurred ; and, if borrowing is found to be essential, 
that proper provision should be made for the regular 
amortization of the debt’over a term of years. It 
is not right that a University should be working 
with a deficit budget over a long period of years. 

We have endeavoured to set out as concisely as 
possible the material facts which appear to us to bear 
upon our terms of reference. We have indicated the 
scope of theUniversityas conceived by the Founders, 
and it is clear that they had a very-dim notion of what 
would be required to translate their conception into 
reality ; but we think it probable that if effect were 
given to the whole range of the scheme as was 
originally conceived, the University would have 
needed an endowment not of 50 lakhs but of 5 
crores. We are also aware that in this country 
institutions develop gradually and it is not often 
possible to have in advance a complete plan with 
all its details of the future activities of a University. 
But no University should be allowed to proceed in a 
haphazard manner ; and we recommend that 
the University should prepare a blue' print 
giving a plan of development for a period of, 
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say, 15 years, no substantial deviation from the 
general plan being allowed in the course of develop¬ 
ment, No grants or bequests should be accepted 
for any departmental activity which is not included 
in this blue print. Enthusiasm can do much and is 
a powerful motive force but it cannot take the place 
of hard thinking. 

The observations in the last paragraph have 
even greater force when we consider that it is of 
little avail that a University should establish cer¬ 
tain departments of learning unless it has regard to 
the quality and standard of the instruction given 
therein. Obviously it is impossible, with the finan¬ 
cial restrictions under which every University in 
India has to work, to expect a University to attempt 
to develop all its departments in the same way ; 
but if money spent on the education of school-boys 
and Intermediate students had been devoted to 
raising the standard of teaching in the Arts and 
Science Colleges and in developing proper honours 
courses, the University might have made a greater 
contribution to learning and research. Schools and 
Intermediate classes should not be the main concern 
of a University, though we are aware that this may 
involve an alteration in the existing statutes 
of Benares. 

We have said enough to show that the financial 
administration of the University in the past has 
left much to be desired. It is true that between 
the years 1940-44, there has been a balancing of the 
revenue budget. In fact there has been a surplus 
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shown in these years. But it must be remembered 
that in these years there has been no provision for 
the amortization of the debt, for allowing sufficient 
depreciation, for paying the teaching staff proper sala¬ 
ries, or for adequate equipment in many of the depart¬ 
ments in the University. It is S3id that the total 
value of the equipment of the University depart¬ 
ments to Rs. 42 lakhs, but even so the estimates for 
the year 1945-46 show that for a department like the 
College of Engineering and College of Science the 
amount provided for equipment represents not even 
6 0 / to io 7 0 of the total cost of the Department. 
And the proposed increase in the salary scales in 
1945-46 will result in a substantial deficit in the 
current budget. 

It is plain that this state of things cannot con¬ 
tinue indefinitely. It is no part of our function to 
apportion the responsibility or blame for the present 
situation. It would be unjust to attribute any to 
the present Vice-Chancellor, who has had an un¬ 
enviable task and has done his best to bring order out 
of chaos. We cannot but express our surprise, 
however, that the Standing Finance Committee on 
which the Lord Rector's nominee has a seat should 
have permitted the finances of the University to 
have come to their present pass. 

Our terms of reference require us in the first 
place to report upon the scope and organization of 
the existing Departments of the University and the 
ability of the University to make provision for these 
Departments on a reasonable level of efficiency 
within its existing resources, and to make 
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recommendations, with due regard for economy, as 
to the changes necessary in the scope and organiza¬ 
tion of these Departments to ensure efficiency, and 
as to the financial provision necessary to make those 
changes effective. We have already given a short 
account of the existing Departments and we think 
that for the present purpose it may be desirable to 
consider them in three distinct groups : (x) Depart¬ 
ments concerned with distinctively Hindu culture 
and learning : College of Theology, College of Orien¬ 
tal Learning ; (2) Departments which meet an all- 
India demand : College of Engineering, College of 
Technology, College of Mining and Metallurgy, 
College of Agricultural Research, and Teachers’ 
Training College; the College of Ayurveda has 
perhaps all-India potentates, but at present 
appears to serve mainly local needs; and (3) Depart¬ 
ments which include the ‘'ordinary” Arts, Commerce, 
Science and Law courses, that is to say, courses 
which find a place in most, if not all, Indian Univer¬ 
sities and which practically repeat the courses found 
in all other Universities in the United Provinces, 
Central Hindu College, Women’s College, College of 
Science, and College of Law. 

The distribution of students among the various 
Colleges of the University is instructive. The latest 
figures which we have (1943-44) show that in the 
first group the students numbered 350 (240 + 110); 
in the second group the number was 1328 (4404-338 
+ 169 + 32+87); the students at the College .of 
Ayurveda, if that College were to be included in this 
group, numbered 262; in the third group the num¬ 
ber was 2117 (991 + 101+896+1290). It will thus 
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be seen that the students attending the ordinary 
Arts, Science and Law courses out-numbered all 
the other students in the University put together. 
A further analysis of the figures shows that, as might 
be expected, the great bulk of the third group come 
from the. U. P. and to a lesser extent from the 
neighbouring Province of Bihar; and that it is only 
in the second group, or all-India group, that the 
proportion of U. P. and Bihar students falls below 
50 % and in one. or two cases far below that figure. 
In the College of Ayurveda, which as we have said 
can claim only potentially to have an all-India 
character, the U. P. students are 142 and those 
from Bihar 29, out of a total of 262. 

With regard to the first group, no doubt Depart¬ 
ments which are concerned with Hindu Theology 
and Oriental Learning, in the sense in which it has 
been interpreted by the University, will always 
have a first claim on the generosity and benefac¬ 
tions of the Hindu community. We do not, however 
think that they should be regarded as standing 
apart from the University’s other institutions or 
look for their support from members of the Hindu 
community alone; and in our judgment they might 
properly share in any increased resources made 
available to the University from Government grants 
or otherwise. We have already cited the preamble 
to the Act, that it was “expedient to establish and 
incorporate a teaching and residential Hindu Uni¬ 
versity ”; and Section 4 of the Act provides that in 
’ the University “provision shall be made for religious 
instruction and examinations in the Hindu religion 
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only". It is clear therefore that these two Depart¬ 
ments form an integral part of the University's 
organization, and ought to be made as efficient as is 
reasonably possible, if, as was no doubt the inten¬ 
tion of the Founders of the University, they are to 
draw students from all over India. The students 
both of the College of Theology and of the College 
of Oriental Learning are regarded as occupy¬ 
ing a very special position, since not only is no 
charge made to them either for tuition fees 
or for accommodation, but more than one- 
third of the total sum allocated for scholarships 
in the general funds of the University is allotted 
to them, apart from scholarships which have been 
endowed by benefactors in the past. We have already 
indicated that the scope of the College of Oriental 
Learning is much narrower than its name would seem 
to suggest and that it will at no distant date be 
amalgamated with the College of Theology; and if 
the Departments are to continue to discharge their 
proper functions, we think that more money should 
be spent on them. In our opinion, the University 
might also consider whether, if additional funds are 
made available, these might not be supplemented 
by requiring the students to pay reasonable fees, at 
any rate for their board and lodging. It is however 
for the University itself to determine in what 
manner any additional funds made available to the 
two Colleges could most usefully be spent. 

We come now to our second group of Depart¬ 
ments, which may be conveniently described as the 
all-India group. Here, as elsewhere, the University 
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seems to have attempted to do too many things at 
once, without consideration of the financial resources 
available for doing them. We have already express¬ 
ed the opinion that before an existing Department 
is expanded or a new Department opened, it should 
not only be incumbent on the Syndicate, as the 
executive authority of the Academic body, to con¬ 
vince the Standing Finance Committee of the desir¬ 
ability and necessity of what is proposed, but that 
the Committee should satisfy itself that funds can 
be made available for financing the measures in 
contemplation without prejudicing any other acti¬ 
vities of the University which might also need 
money for consolidation or expansion. We have 
already drawn attention to the fact that during 
the last year, while practically all the University 
Departments need more money for equipment and 
for larger salaries to the staff and for additional 
staff, it has been decided to institute six new 
Lectureships in Architecture, Civil and Municipal 
Engineering and Aeronautical Engineering in the 
College of Engineering; and in Agriculture, Agri¬ 
cultural Chemistry and Animal Husbandry, in the 
College of Agricultural Research with a view to 
starting a B. Sc. course in Agriculture. We find it 
almost impossible to believe that in the present 
state of the University's finances these proposals 
received the blessing of the Standing Finance 
Committee or that they have been subject to the 
strictest scrutiny with regard to their financial 
implications', and we cannot but wonder if the 
University realise that the institution of any of 
the Lectureships will necessary involve not only 
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the payment of the salary of the Lecturer, but 
also that of his assistants and subordinate sta , 
as well as the finding of sufficient accommodation 
for lecture-rooms and laboratories, provision for 
equipment, and the annual grant necessary, for 
running the Departments and providing lor 
research. If the University is not able to find 
money for these, the establishment of new Lecture¬ 
ships will only mean an increase in the deficit, and 
that at a time when the College of Engineering, 
which in our opinion is the most effective institution 
in the whole University is short both of funds and 
equipment. 

We think that all the present Departments, 
concerned with Applied Science and Technology , 
(subject to the reservation we make below), includ¬ 
ing the Colleges of Mining and Metallurgy and the 
College of Technology, should be amalgamated with 
the College of Engineering, under the name of the 
College of Engineering and Technology, and placed 
under the control oi a single Principal with a view 
to achieving greater economy and efficiency of 
working. Under the Principal there would then 
be the following Departments 


(а) Mechanical Engineering; 

(б) Electrical Engineering; 

(e) Civil Engineering, which would include 
Municipal and Railway Engineering, 

(i) Chemical Engineering; and 
(«) Mining and Metallurgy. 

A B.Sc. degree in each one of these subjects might 
be granted in place of the present combined degree 
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in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. Indus¬ 
trial Chemistry and possibly Pharmaceutics might 
be included in the Department of Chemical En¬ 
gineering. We think that the discontinuance of the 
Departments of Ceramics and Glass Technology 
should be considered, since subjects of this kind are 
much better taught in Technological Institutes with 
a wider range and able to command greater resour 
ces; the establishment of the new Government 
Institution for Glass and Ceramics in Calcutta has 
a bearing on this question. The establishment of 
Departments of Architecture and Aeronautical 
Engineering may be examined later. We do not 
dispute the importance of both these subjects, but 
it is far better to consolidate and develop the exist¬ 
ing Departments on a sound footing before branch¬ 
ing out in new directions. Thus we are advised 
that the College of Engineering and Technology 
which, wc envisage would need a non-recurring sum 
of not less than Rs. io lakhs to make it thoroughly 
efficient, of which College buildings would require 
5 lakhs; equipment for the prime movers and 
hydraulic laboratories 2 lakhs; additional equip¬ 
ment for other existing laboratories Rs. 1,50,000; 
new mechinery for the power house Rs. 100,000; 
and additional equipment for the foundry shop 
Rs. 50,000. We have not made precise calculations 
with regard to the increase in staff and increase in 
salaries, but the sum involved cannot be inconsider¬ 
able; and if suitable men cannot be obtained at the 
salaries offered, then it may be necessary to permit 
them to undertake private consultation work. The 
scheme for establishing full degree courses in Civil 
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and Chemical Engineering will require further 
non-recurring and recurring expenditure which 
should be carefully considered. 

With regard to the College of Agriculture, it of 

might be suggested (as an easy and immediate A6nou,,UK0< 
solution of its financial embarrassment) (i) that it 
be restricted, for the present, to post-graduate 
students only and (2) that-the Dairy Section be 
abolished, since it is run at a loss. But it is well 
known that a post-graduate Department in Agricul¬ 
ture can be of most value to students who have 
had agricultural training, in the undergraduate 
stage; or if the Department were to admit, as they 
do now, ordinary graduates in Science with no such 
training, it would be necessary to give them for a 
period a training in general agriculture before they 
join specialised branches. Then again an agricul¬ 
tural Department cannot be run efficiently unless a 
Dairy Department is associated with it and 
developed. Under a proper scheme of organization, 
the animals in the dairy farm should supply the 
requisite manure for the agricultural farm, which 
would, in its turn, produce suitable and sufficient 
fodder for the animals. It is surprising that these 
two Departments, with all the facilities regarding 
land and irrigation which the University can 
provide, are not yet self-supporting and profit- 
yielding. We do not think that with proper orga¬ 
nization these Departments would require any 
further financial assistance, though they would 
doubtless share in any moneys which might be made 
available by the Government of India for a general 
scheme of agricultural development. 

The College of Ayurveda has a small endow¬ 
ment of its own, and in addition receives a special con*g® of 
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grant of Rs. 45,000 from the U. P. Government, 
If this Department seeks to become an all-India 
centre of Ayurvedic teaching and more particu¬ 
larly of research on scientific lines, it should have 
more money spent on it; otherwise it would be 
better discontinued. The present provision of a 
lakh of rupees a year for running an institution 
with an outdoor department and 100 indoor beds, 
and for teaching about 250 students cannot be 
regarded as anything but quite inadequate. The fees 
charged are only Rs. 50 a year from each student, 
while collateral teaching according to both the Wes¬ 
tern system of medicine and to the Ayurvedic 
system is given to him. Either the College deserves 
to exist on a sound basis or it should be abolished. 
In the absence of any constructive proposals from 
the University authorities in this regard, it is 
difficult to offer any concrete suggestion. We 
suggest, however, that the staff should be strength¬ 
ened, the departments of Research developed and 
each student should pay, as fee, a sum not less 
than Rs. 150 a year. If the authorities are in earnest 
in developingtheCollege.wedoubtif the Department 
could be made really efficient with an additional 
recurring grant of less than Rs. X,00,000 a year, 
Rs. 50,000 for the College and Rs. 50,000 for the 
Research Department. A non-recurring grant of 
Rs. 1,00.000 would be necessary properly to equip 
the Institution for this purpose. 

There is likely to be an almost unlimited de¬ 
mand in India for teachers within the next ten or 
twenty years, and the opportunity ought to be 
taken of reorganizing the Teachers’Training College 
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and establishing it on sound foundations. There 
should be a two-year as well as a one-year course. 

We do not know whether the Government of India 
have yet come to any conclusions with regard to 
this aspect of their educational policy; but we 
should think it not unlikely that admission to 
Teachers’ Training Colleges under any comprehen¬ 
sive educational scheme will be made after careful 
selection and that no fees will be charged for the 
training. We do not feel able therefore to make 
any more precise recommendations. 

Lastly, there is the third group of Departments 
which provide what we have called the ordinary «•£ 
Arts, Commerce, Science and Law courses to be 
found inmost Indian Universities. With regard 
to the Arts course, we observe that the University 
has accepted endowments for three separate Chairs 
of "Ancient Indian History and Culture”, “Indian 
Civilization and Culture”,- and "Indian Culture", 
respectively ; there arc also in addition Depart¬ 
ments of History and Politics. We should rather 
have expected to find one Department of History, 
with a Professor at its head, with branches dealing 
with the history of different periods or of different 
parts of the world, and also with Politics, which 
can scarcely be studied apart from a historical 
background, each presided over by its own Pro¬ 
fessor or Reader. We do not know whether it 
would be possible, on future vacancies occurring in 
the incumbents of any of the Chairs which we have 
mentioned, to effect some kind of merger or re¬ 
arrangement of the endowments. The Department 
of Philosophy, we hope, provides a synthesis of 
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Western and Eastern philosophical systems and 
encourages the comparative study of both. The 
Commerce Department seems to be understaffed, 
in view of the growing number of students taking 
Commerce; but the same thing may, according to 
the University authorities, be said of most of the 
Departments of the Central Hindu College. We 
have already expressed the view that the Modern 
Eurepean Languages Department, which has no 
staff at the present moment, would be better sus¬ 
pended until it can be properly organised. 

SXge l n the College of Science, Geology is a subject 

which does not find a place in many Universities 
and it deserves encouragement. In addition to 
Physics and Chemistry (of which Physics seems to 
claim by far the larger number of students in the whole 
College), there are the Departments of Geography, 
Botany and Zoology. The Annual Report of 
1943-44 observes that the usefulness of this latter 
Department could be increased “by the addition 
of important subjects like Fishery, Economic, 
Zoology, Animal Genetics, Protozoology, Entomo¬ 
logy, Animal Physiology, etc.” to the B.Sc. and 
M.Sc. syllabuses. We do not doubt this; but we 
-think that the College would be well advised to 
consolidate its present Departments before it thinks 
of launching out in these many new directions. 

Dwwntf. We have earlier in this report expressed the 

nuanM of . , . 1 

Law College opinion that no useful purpose is served by the 

TeSd. multiplication of Law Schools in a Province where 
there are already so many. The Law College at 
Benares has no special features which make its 
retention desirable; it duplicates the Pass courses 
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which are to be found in Law Schools all over 
Northern India; and we think that it might well 
be discontinued. 

There is one matter of great importance which of original 0 
affects most, if not all, of the Departments of the uoT^cog- 
University and on which we think it desirable to nusad ‘ 
say a few words. A University, it cannot be too 
often repeated, has two functions; it has to teach, 
and it has also to extend the boundaries of know¬ 
ledge, and of the two the second is perhaps the 
more important. The teaching function of a 
University tends to become barren and mechanical 
unless there is a University background of learning 
and research which alone can produce the true 
academic atmosphere. Benares University, how¬ 
ever, has not yet become recognised, save in a 
minor degree, as a place of learning or of research. 

It might have been expected that in a Hindu 
University a Faculty of Oriental Learning would 
have made important contributions to scholarship; 
and we cannot but compare the work of the Faculty 
with that being done at another institutions devot¬ 
ed to Oriental learning, and especially to Sanskrit 
learning, elsewhere in India. We have taken this 
particular Faculty as an illustration, because the 
study of Sanskrit literature in the ancient works 
which set out the principles on which Hindu polity 
is based was a prominent feature of the original 
prospectus of the University; and it might have 
been expected that a University founded for the 
purpose of reviving and extending the knowledge 
of Hindu Culture would have called in aid all the 
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resources of modern scholarship and research, both 
in India and elsewhere, for the purpose of founding 
a school of which the whole Hindu community 
might be proud. Nor is the research work which 
is being done in the Sanskrit and Philosophy 
Departments of the Central Hindu College, though 
certainly superior to that of the Faculty of Orien¬ 
tal Learning, sufficient to compare to work being 
done in other centres. There is some small amount 
of research being done in the College of Science and 
the College of Agricultural Research can show 
useful results; but taken as a whole, the results are 
meagre and not such as might liave been expected 
in an institution designed to regenerate and revive 
Hindu culture and learning. This is perhaps not 
altogether surprising, when it is remembered that 
more than half the students of the University are 
to be found in the Arts and Science Colleges, that 
about half of these are in Intermediate classes 
which are little better than school classes, and that 
no distinction is made between Honours and Pass 
courses in either the B.A. or B.Sc. There are a 
few fellowships for research, though scarcely large 
enough to provide a living wage for young research¬ 
ers; and the low salaries paid to the teachers 
of the University are certainly unlikely to attract 
from outside a constant succession of men of out¬ 
standing merit desirous of devoting their lives to 
the extension of knowledge. 

Before proceeding to discuss this problem 
5 further it may be convenient to indicate the situ¬ 
ation as we see it. The Benares University has 
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a School department, which is almost self-support¬ 
ing. The Act, however, has made this a liability 
on the University. It has 1500 students, both 
boys and girls. Besides the school students, we 
have the Intermediate class students, the under¬ 
graduate and post-graduate classes. The University 
must maintain undergraduate courses in various 
professional subjects as also in the Arts and Science 
Courses, as the University was never intended to 
be a purely a post-graduate institution. The 
question then arises : should the University continue 
to maintain the Intermediate classes or should they 
introduce, for better teaching, a three years degree 
course both Pass and Honours ? If the University 
is to continue to be an all-India institution it 
would be difficult for them, we agree, to refuse to 
admit students at any stage from other Provinces 
where this system is not in vogue. It is possible, 
however, to arrange for the students of the Benares 
Hindu School to go up to a XI standard and then 
join a University three years course. For the 
professional courses the present standard of ad¬ 
mission should be maintained, namely the passing 
of an Intermediate examination of any recognised 
Indian University. Those students who, after 
joining the Benares University three years course, 
prefer to take admission to the professional courses, 
should sit for an examination at the emi of their 
first year course, so that they might not suffer 
disabilities vis-a-vis their colleagues from other 
Universities. But whichever method be adopted, 
it is clear that if the University is to cater for 
students of exceptional promise, proper selection 
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of candidates is essential, and brilliant students of 
small means sliouid get help from the University. 

A Hindu University, apart from providing a 
Hindu background for its students, ought surely to 
regard itself as under a special obligation to provide 
for those of the community who are likely to 
become its leaders in the next generation. No 
special attention, however, seems to have been 
given to students of exceptional promise, and in 
our opinion one of the most urgent reforms needed 
in the University i9 the establishment of Honours 
courses wholly distinct from the Pass courses which 
are all that the University provides at present. 

A reform of this kind ought to be associated with 
a reform of the scholarship system which at present 
prevails in the University; and on this subject we 
desire to make some general observations. The 
University, as we have said, is the fortunate 
possessor of endowments for scholarships and prizes 
which produce a revenue of about Rs. 5 o,ooo/- 
a year. It is also setting aside for the current year 
about Rs. 19.000 out of its general funds for other 
scholarships (Central Hindu College—Rs. 8,362/-, 
College of Technology—Rs. 1 , 397 /-, College of Engi¬ 
neering—Rs. 2,15 7 /-, College of Ayurveda—Rs. 500/- 
and Colleges of Oriental Learning and Theology— 
Rs. 6,460/-), no scholarships appearently being 
allotted to the College of Science or the College 
of Agriculture Research. In addition to this a 
certain percentage of the fees received by the 
different Colleges of the University is remitted in 
the forms of freeships, the lowest percentage 
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being and the highest 10% at the Women’s 
College, the College of Ayurveda and the Teachers' 

Training College, and amounting in all to approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 31,000/-. We have pointed out 
above that no fees at all are charged at 
the Colleges of Oriental Learning and Theology, 
either for tuition or for accommodation. The free- 
ships are presumably what are sometimes called 
bursaries or stipends, that is to say, allowances 
made to students possessing small means but who 
satisfy certain academic standards. We say "presum¬ 
ably”, but we are not clear to what extent 
adequate academic standards are in fact insisted 
upon. Nor can we find that the Council of the 
University has at any time laid down, under 
Chapter XX of the University’s Regulations, the 
terms and conditions under which the scholarships 
out of the University's general funds are 
awarded, except in the case of 20 stipends for the 
Teachers’ Training College, which are to be 
awarded to "deserving students” of the College. 

The University would thus appear to have 
approximately 1 lakh available each year for scholar- particular 
ships and bursaries or stipends; but a very large communi 
part of the income from endowed scholarships, owing 
to the terms and conditions of different endowments, 
has to be left out of account. The University 
has accepted numerous endowments which the donors 
have stipulated shall be available for particular 
castes or communities only, the phrase usually 
used being for "poor and deserving” members of the 
caste or community concerned. While this may 
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not be avoided with regard to the existing endow¬ 
ments, scholarships granted by a University, 
should, in our opinion, ordinarily be open to all. 
Although, we are informed that-in some cases Uni¬ 
versity Scholarships and Fellowships have been 
awarded to non-Hindu students, it would, in the 
case of a Hindu University, perhaps be unreasonable 
to object to scholarships confined to the Hindu 
community alone. But such scholarships should be 
available for all members of the community. Apart 
from the undesirable emphasis which any other 
policy must necessarily lay upon caste divisions land 
even prejudices, it is unjust to members of some 
castes, reading in the same class, who, though their 
intellectual qualifications inay be no less, are denied 
an assistance given to others. It may well be that 
not much can now be done in the way of varying 
the terms of existing endowments; but we cannot 
but express the hope that the University will revise 
its future policy in this particular respect. 

Buraarim, We think too that the basis of the award of 
■flSSfjg* scholarships should be re-examined, and a clear dis¬ 
tinction drawn between scholarships which are 
given as a reward of ability and intellectual 
achievement and those which are in the 
nature of bursaries or stipends, though even 
in the case of the latter some measure of academic 
achievement should always be made a condition 
precedent to the award. In no other way would it 
be possible to raise or even maintain a reasonably 
high standard. We also deprecate the system of 
awarding scholarships or prizes automatically to 
students who achieve a particular position in a 
University Examination. We should like to see 
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entrance scholarships, preferably awarded after an 
examination (which might be of a quite simple 
character provided it was an adequate test of the 
ability of the candidates), which by insistence 
upon a high standard of achievement would come to 
be regarded as one of the greatest distinctions which 
an undergraduate can obtain. There might also be 
scholarships awarded on similar lines for second or 
third year candidates. The great thing, as it seems 
to us, is to get away from the notion that the 
scholarship fund is no more than a sum of money 
to be distributed by the authorities in the form of 
charitable or philanthropic gifts. It should be used 
for the purpose of encouraging the brilliant scholar 
and of assisting students who are above the ordinary 
level to obtain a University education which the 
narrow means of their parents or guardians might 
otherwise have denied to them. It should, in other 
words, be a powerful instrument of University policy. 
We have had evidence that the holders of the so- 
called stipends are looked down on by their fellow 
students as the recipients of charity, a most deplor¬ 
able state of things. We should indeed like to 
get rid of the expression "stipend” or “freeship”, 
and use two expressions only, “Scholarship” and 
"Exhibition”, both of which should connote intellec¬ 
tual or academic achievement above the average, 
but which should have no suggestion of charity 
about them from any point of view. The suggestion 
of charity is almost unavoidable, if stipends are 
awarded to persons merely because they are poor 
and without any reference to intellectual standards; 
hut when once it is realised that no scholarships or 
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exhibition is awarded save in the case of merit 
above the average, then they will become objects 
of ambition rather than of scorn. It may, however, 
be very desirable that a fund should be available for 
giving assistance from time to time to students who, 
through misfortune or for any other reason, are in 
need of aid, if they are to continue their Btudies. 
A fund of the kind should be administered on the 
highest level and under the seal of strict confidence 
Our terms of reference require us to make re¬ 
commendations as to the financial provision neces- 
ary to give effect to any changes which appear to 
us to be necessary in order to ensure efficiency and 
as to the machinery and procedure needed for en¬ 
suring financial stability in the future. It is obvious, 
we think, that such economies as we have thought 
it right to recommend, will be very far from making 
good the additional expenditure which the Univer¬ 
sity will have to incur to make even its remaining 
Departments fully effective. We have given on page 
45 some figures of the non-recurring expenditure 
which we are advised it may be necessary to incur 
for the purpose of bringing a reorganised College of 
Engineering up-to-date. We have on page 47 in¬ 
dicated what the College of Ayurveda would need, 
both on non-recurring and recuring account, and we 
have indicated on page zs what expenditure 
would be necessary to provide sanitary arrange¬ 
ments for the Hostels. It is abundantly plain 
however that considerable non-recurring expendi¬ 
ture will also be required for other Departments 
of the University, though not always of the same 
order of magnitude. In addition to this, the long 
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overdue increases in the salary scales of University 
teachers would increase substantially the Univer¬ 
sity’s annual budget expenditure. The increases which 
have been given this year (without any f unds to meet 
them) amount to nearly half a lakh and will go 
on increasing year by year to a maximum of nearly 
3 lakhs; but even these increases are insufficient 
to bring the salary scales upto the minimum 
figures which have been recommended by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education. In addition 
to this the University authorities themselves esti¬ 
mate the average additional expenditure required 
for increases in the number of the staff as likely 
to amount to between 2 and 3 lakhs. Possible 

It seems not unlikely that, even with the dis- ””'“'0°.' 
continuance of certain Departments, the non-recurr- ,noom ®' 
iag expenditure necessary to put the University on a 
sound basis will, so far as the above mentioned items 
go, scarcely be less than 20 lakhs with an increase in 
the recurring expenditure rising to something in the 
neighbourhood of 5 lakhs on the average. It is also 
necessary to remember that the University has a 
substantial debt to pay off and that its estimated 
deficit for the current year is nearly 2 lakhs. These 
are formidable figures; and there appear to be 
four sources only from which the additional 
expenditure might be met : (l) from economies 
and savings, (2) from private benefactions, (3) 
from an increase in the fees charged to students, 
and (4) from Government grants. 

As to economies and savings, we have already mi«. 
indicated certain directions in which they might be 
effected; but it is not possible to dispense with 
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staff at a day's notice nor indeed would it be 
just to do so or to throw on to private 
individuals alone the cost of a reorganisa¬ 
tion scheme. The savings to be effected in 
this way will not therefore accrue at once. 
Some Economies are, we think, possible in 
another direction; for we observe that the Univer¬ 
sity is the owner of a number of scattered proper¬ 
ties, which must be uneconomical to manage 
and which in some cases, as the University’s 
accounts appear to indicate, bring in very little 
revenue compared with the expense which they 
involve. Thus, one house the value of which 
appears in the balance sheet at over Rs. r,ao,ooo 
seems of late years never to have produced a net 
income in excess of Rs. 600/- a year and 
sometimes a good deal less. We understand that 
the University is considering whether it might not 
dispose of some at any rate of these properties, and 
we recommend that this should be done without 
delay, especially as it is unlikely that the value of 
house property will maintain its present high levels 
in the future. We are also of opinion that where the 
University accepts gifts or bequests of isolated pieces 
of property of this kind, they should invariably be 
sold within twelve months. The water taxes require 
to be slightly raised in in order to make the Univer¬ 
sity’s Water Works self-supporting. The contribution 
to the School Board has, we understand, already been 
discontinued, and in our opinion the connection be¬ 
tween the University and the Central Hindu School, 
the Central Hindu Girls School and the R. S. Path- 
shala and their hostels should be brought to an end. 

iffc. 
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Our attention has been drawn to the cost of the 
ministerial and subordinate staff respectively of the 
thirteen Colleges of the. University. The figures 
will he found set out in the Appendix, and it wilt 
be seen that for 1945-46 the estimated figures are 
Rs. 57,147/- and Rs. 38,079/-. The proportion of 
subordinate to ministerial staff seems extraordi¬ 
narily high; and we find some difficulty in under¬ 
standing what the great army of peons finds to do ; 
there are, for instance, over seventy of them 
attached to the Science College alone. It seems to 
us that there may be opportunities for economies 
here; and a reduction in these excessive numbers 
would at any rate enable the University to increase 
the truly low salaries which the subordinate 
staff appear to receive. 

We have expressed the view that private 
benefactors belonging to the Hindu commu¬ 
nity would like to contribute especially to 
the Colleges of Theology and Oriental Learning 
as indeed some have already done, and we 
might add to the College of Ayurveda also, and 
not less so because the latter has its own endow¬ 
ment and a special grant from the U. P. Govern¬ 
ment. There is also no doubt that on a proper 
appeal being made donors will come forward to 
assist the University to pay off its debt and to get 
rid of its deficit. 

We think after giving the best consideration we 
can to the matter that the University’s scale of fees 
ought to be raised. We understand that it has 
been raised of late years, but we still think that it 
is lower than the circumstances justify or indeed 
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require. Education in all its departments is be¬ 
coming costlier every day,—the teachers have to 
be paid higher remuneration, building costs have 
increased, and instruments, appliances and equip¬ 
ment tend to rise in price. It is impossible to keep 
costs low and educational efficiency high. We 
suggest, therefore, that the scale of fees should be 
raised as far as possible. At the same time, the 
keen students with small means should not be 
allowed to suffer. Free studentships or part re¬ 
mission of fees may be given them if they are found 
fit for higher education. At present many students 
are enjoying such advantages as the University are 
able to give them at a cost much below what their 
parents can properly afford. This is not as it 
should be. The hostels should certainly be self- 
supporting, as they seem to have been until 
recently ; but the current year's budget shows an 
estimated loss. With regard to the Colleges of 
Theology and Oriental Learning also, we suggest 
that the present practice of charging no fees at any 
fate for accommodation should be, if possible, 
revised and some fees charged. 

<4t Gnat* Lastly we come to the question of additional 

from public Government help; and it seems doubtful whether 

funds. . 

the bulk of the money required can be expected 
from any other source. We assume therefore that 
the University will make an application for a larger 
grant, and it must be for the Government or 
Governments concerned to say to what extent they 
are willing to accede to the request. Nevertheless, 
we feel it incumbent upon us to make certain 
observations on this aspect of the problem. 
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The University is a Hindu University, that is to 
say, a University having affiliations with a parti¬ 
cular community. This means, as we have already 
pointed out, that its governing authorities are 
almost exclusively Hindu, that Hindu religious 
instruction is compulsory in the case of Hindu 
students, that certain Departments of the Univer¬ 
sity are devoted to studies of an essentially Hindu 
kind, and that the domestic rules insist upon Hindu 
orthodox ways of living. Whether the establish¬ 
ment of Universities with communal affiliations was 
wise or not, or whether in a country of mingled 
peoples and creeds the exaltation of one culture 
above others is in accordance with modern edu¬ 
cational ideals, are not matters on which it is for 
us to express an opinion; but certain practical 
consequences have followed. The University is one 
of five Universities in the United Provinces, an¬ 
other of them being a University with communal 
affiliations like itself ; but under existing constitu¬ 
tional arrangements neither of these t\yo Univer¬ 
sities forms part of the educational structure of the 
Province. The Benares Hindu University is within 
the legislative competence of the Central Govern¬ 
ment alone, and under the Act the Governor General 
as Lord Rector exercises certain administrative 
powers in relation to it; the Governor of the United 
Provinces (not the Governor in Council) in his capa¬ 
city as Visitor has the duty of seeing that the pro¬ 
ceedings of the University are in conformity with the 
Act and the University's Statutes and Regulations 
and without whose approval no Statutes or Regula¬ 
tions, with certain exceptions, can be added to. 
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repealed or amended. The Government of India 
used to make an annual grant to the University of 
a lakh a year till 1931, after which it was increased 
to Rs. 3 lakhs, but make no grant to any other 
University in the Province save to the University’s 
Muslim counterpart. The Government of the U. P. 
contributes Rs. 50,000/- to the general funds of the 
University, a substantially smaller sum than it 
contributes to Allahabad or Lucknow. The Univer¬ 
sity is thus situated in the United Provinces but is 
not part of the U. P. educational system; and the 
control of the Central Government, though impor¬ 
tant in some respects, is not sufficient to make the 
University a Central institution in the fullest sense. 
We think that perhaps the University might have 
had a more successful career but for this division of 
responsibility between the Centre and the Province. 

The University (and the same may be said of 
ESSS* its other communal counterpart) was presumably 
India Depart- ma( j e a cen tral institution (as it still is under the 

meins anal < 

Departments Government of India. Act, 1935 ) > because it was 
“' 3 * assumed that it would draw its students from all 
over India and not from the U. P. alone. We have 
shown that this is so in the case of those Depart¬ 
ments which we have described as meeting an 
all-India demand; but that it is not so in the case 
of the ordinary B. A., B. Sc., and Law courses. 
So far as the all-India Departments are concerned, 
it seems to us that they must remain the exclusive 
concern of the Government of India; but as regards 
the ordinary B. A. and B. Sc. courses (we have 
already suggested the discontinuance of the Law 
courses), we think that the time has now come 
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when the University’s activities in this respect 
should be brought into some relation with the rest 
of the educational arrangements of the U. P. We 
do not think it reasonable that the University 
should ask for additional financial assistance from 
the Central Government and at the same time 
ignore the fact that it is a University situated in 
the U. P. and for all practical purposes duplicating 
the Arts and Science courses which other Univer¬ 
sities in the Province provide at the present time, 
It would be very unfair if any University which 
happened to be a central University were enabled 
by obtaining assistance from the Centre to compete 
unfairly with other Universities in the Province. 
This seems to lead to the conclusion that what we 
have called the third group of the University’s 
Departments ought to be fitted into the educa¬ 
tional system of the U, P. and that any assistance 
from the Centre so far as the ordinary B. A. and 
B. Sc. courses are concerned ought only to be given 
after consultation with the Provincial Government. 
The Central Government might, for all we know, 
take the view that the third group of Departments 
are an. essentially provincial matter and should be 
left to the care of the Provincial Government, 
which it will be remembered already makes a grant 
of Rs. 50,000 a year to the University. Alter¬ 
natively, the Central Government may be willing to 
make some joint arrangement with the Province. 
It would not be right for us to make suggestions 
to either Government, even if we desired to do so ; 
but we feel no doubt that the position of the 
University would be much improved if it no longer 
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stood aloof from i the educational system of the 
Province. We are not of coarse suggesting that 
Benares should not retain its complete autonomy, 
like Allahabad or Lucknow, or that it should not 
bedree to determine its own courses and subjects 
for instruction. But we are of opinion that where 
it seeks. to provide education of a University 
standard essentially for United Provinces students, 
the lassistance given to it from public funds should 
not leave out of account the other Universities in 
the Province which are performing similar func¬ 
tions. Whether our suggestions would require any* 
amendment of the University's Act or Statutes we 
are not in a position to say 5 : They would clearly 
involve, if adopted; a rearrangement of the Univer¬ 
sity's accounts. 

We have not forgotten, however, that the’ 
University, is a Hindu University, that is to say, a 
University* : which presumably seeks to provide a 
Hindu background for those wher are studying 
there, and: therefore a background which in one 
sense, has ? : an appeal not limited to the U. P. It 
might, foe difficult, it is true, to discover an essen¬ 
tially Hindu aspect of the ordinary B; Sc. or Arts 
courses, still less of Commerce or of Law, and this 
being,so, the background must be sought rather in 
the social life of the University and its way of 
living. But we have in an earlier part of this 
report drawn attention to another aspect of the 
matter which seems to us to deserve consideration. 
We have said that a Hindu University, if it is to 
live qp, to its name, must surely desire to provide 
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the very best education possible for those of its 
own community who will be the leaders of the next 
generation; and we venture to express the hope 
that as an experiment the Central Government, if 
representations were made to it, might indicate its 
willingness, whether by means of a system of 
scholarships or otherwise, to encourage special 
Houours and M, A. courses, concentrating on a high 
standard and thereby attracting really first-rate 
students from all over India. Alternatively, the 
Hindu community itself might he willing to share 
this burden with the Central Government. This 
would be something superimposed upon the U. P. 
educational structure and would not interfere with 
it; but steps would have to be taken to ensure that 
any scholarship-holders, if a number of scholar¬ 
ships were created, did in fact come from all over 
India and that U. P. received no more than its 
proper share. In all these matters we assume that 
there would be consultation and discussion between 
the Central and the Provincial authorities, since 
the Central Government cannot disclaim the res- 
ponsibilites which the law has placed upon it; but 
we have reason to believe that some such arrange¬ 
ment as we have indicated above would not be 
unwelcome to the Provincial educational authorities, 
and we have no doubt at all that the effect upon 
the University itself would be productive of no¬ 
thing but good. 

We cannot but indicate our own opinion that S'"* for 
an appeal for further assistance to the Central Zima 
Government would have a greater chance of success, 
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if the University showed itself in earnest about 
putting its house in order. 

Repayment The University could not look forward to the 
* ‘ future with any confidence unless arrangements 
were made for the payment of the debt with which 
it is now burdened, including the present deficit. 
In order that the University may| do so, we think 
in the first place that a firm of Chartered Account¬ 
ants of the highest standing should be asked to 
examine the accounts of the University and prepare 
a Balance Sheet of the University showing the true 
financial position at the present moment. For 
example, it appears that the University Auditors 
have drawn attention in their certificate to the fact 
that no depreciation on any part of the assets of 
the University except those of the University Press 
has been provided for in the Balance Sheet; that 
the University takes credit in the Balance Sheet 
for the capitalised value of certain grants which we 
have reason to believe are no longer being paid ; 
that, further, the capitalised value of the existing 
Government grant of Rs. 3 lakhs is incorrectly 
included in the Balance Sheet, as it is voted yearly 
by the Legislature and cannot be regarded as a 
permanent endowment. It is only when a correct 
Balance Sheet is so prepared that the true position 
of the University finances will, appear and the 
University itself encouraged to take steps to place 
them on a sound footing. 

£?£?££ In the second place, as we have stated above, 

Sftouiht! the University ought not to undertake any expan- 

tel"' sion of an existin s Department on its own initiative 
or on the suggestion of a donor, without the fullest 
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consideration of present needs or without obtaining 
from the Standing Finance Committee s r$poft on 
the detailed financial implication of the expenditure 
involved and the source from which such expendi¬ 
ture could be met. 

It is a reasonable inference from the events 
Ojf the last few years that there is something want¬ 
ing in the University’s system of financial control. 

Jt is plain that the Standing Finance Committee 
have not properly discharged the duties which are 
laid upon them; and this ill example is likely to 
have a demoralising influence on all those in the 
University who have responsibility for framing 
estimates or for expending University money, it 
does not appear that the University has any proper 
Accounts Code and its system of internal audit 
seems defective. But what is principally needed is 
a new and more responsible attitude towards 
matters of University finance. 

In the third place, in order to avoid the recur- )*•«»■ f®» 
rence of the present financial difficulties and the SS *3 
incurring of debt, after present liabilities have been fuT«!l lt7 
discharged, it is essential that the following rules 
be observed:— 

(i) That. tip* .Budget estimate* of the next-succeeding 
year be prepared by the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee, at least a month before th* end of the 
current financial year a ad they be., placed before 
the Council for consideration and adoption with 
or without amendment*. 

(i) That no expenditure be incurred outside these 
estimate* untaM,, previously; • approved by . the 
Standing Finapce Committee. 

(3) That whenever any new scheme or expansion 0/ an 
earning scheme is suggested either by any of the 
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Department* of th® University or by a donor 
outtid®, these'shall be considered by'th® Standing 
Fiiinnc® Committee before appAitnl is sought 
from the Council. The Finance Committee should 
indicate the ways abd mean* «f meeting the coat 
of any scheme proposed. 

(4) Dial whenever any new scheme be adopted or an 
existing one expanded a* indicated above, It 
should be reported by the i^presfotativ® of the 
Governor-Genera) to the Visitor and to the Lord 
Reetor so that either of them may issue such 
instructions 99 he deems fit. The University 
Court shall follow these instructions. 

We cannot too $trpngiy empnasizc the fact that 

OrtVMT>ra*ot ' 

sound method* of finance are the basis of all good 

toward* f»- • , . . ... 

payniMii of admmstfation, and they are no.less essential for 
Universities tlian for individual bodies entrusted 
with the management of public funds .We.bope that 
if the above rules arc; strictly observed; they will act 
as suitable safeguards apd that. the University 
will not again find itself financially embarrassed. 

We do not know if the Government of India 
would, after its experience on the last occasion, be 
prepared to come once more to the assistance of the 
University in liquidating its debts; but we have little 
doubt that it would not be willing to do so unless 
some such rules as we have suggested above are laid 
down and strictly followed in practice by the Uni¬ 
versity. Nor can we suppose that the Government 
would regard it as reasonable that they should pro¬ 
vide a sum of money sufficient to discharge all the 
existing liabilities of the University. 

There are two. ways in which, as it seems 
to us, assistance could be given. The Goverrv 
ment might advance a sum to the University 
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to pay its debt at a low rate of interest 
to be repaid by equated instalments of principal 
and interest over a period of, 9ay, fifteen or 
twenty years. This would be preferable to the 
University remaining in debt to its bankers, and 
an application of this kind would not involve any 
loss of self-respect to the University. But it would 
involve a payment of Rs. 60,000 a year out of the 
University’s general funds; and the main objection 
to a plan of this kind would be that, with an exist¬ 
ing deficit budget, the deficit would be increased. 
Another method would be torequest the Government 
to make a grant of half the amount of the present debt, 
subject to the conditions and safeguards mentioned 
above, as and when the other half is liquidated by 
the University either by the sale of some of its 
property or by donations from Universitiy bene¬ 
factors. The latter plan would be an incentive to 
the University authorities to exert themselves in 
discharging liabilities incurred through an incau¬ 
tious enthusiasm and the raising of the sum 
required would be an earnest of their sincere desire 
to rid themselves once and for all of financial 
embarrassment. 

Finally, we think that the University would be 
well advised to give careful attention to the Sug¬ 
gestions which we have thought fit to make in this 
report, not only with a view to economising its 
resources but also of concentrating its energies and 
activities in particular directions instead of dis¬ 
sipating them over too wide a field. We think too 
that the University might very usefully 
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appoint a Committee, for the purpose of pro¬ 
ducing the blue print to which reference has 
already been made of a programme for, say, the 
next ten or fifteen years, the carrying out of which 
would be well within the limit of such resources as 
it is reasonable for the University to assume would 
be at its disposal during that period. We are dis¬ 
posed to think that for this purpose the advice of 
the newly appointed University Grants Committee 
may be found of much value; and though we 
understand that the activities of the Committee do 
not include, at present at any rate, anything 
outside the three Universities which are a responsi¬ 
bility of the Central Government, yet we hope that 
discussions may take place with the Provincial 
authorities and other Universities in the Province, 
in order that a measure of co-ordination may be 
secured and unnecessary duplication avoided. It 
has been suggested to us also that the University 
might care to consider the appointment of another 
and smaller Committee to make proposals with re¬ 
gard to the revision of existing courses of study, 
both in the Arts and Science Colleges, in order that 
they may be adapted to the circumstances of the 
new world which is coming into existence after the 
war and to the wider and richer national and inter¬ 
national life into which a self-governing India will 
enter. If we may speak frankly, we do not think 
that the University at the present time is in its 
Arts and Science Courses playing the part which it 
ought to play and which its founders had designed 
for it. The suggestion which we have just made 
would, we hope, be a first step to making the 
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University a worthier centre of research and learn¬ 
ing, and a truer mother, instead of a foster parent, 
to students of the Hindu community who enter 
its gates. 

We should like to say this in our concluding 0*11*1 
paragraph. We have endeavoured in accordance 
with our terms of reference to indicate what appear 
to .us to be the weak places in the University's 
present organization, and we have suggested that 
the University should concentrate its energies in 
certain directions rather than in others. We have 
expressed the opinion that tl\e standards in some 
of the University’s Departments require to be 
raised, and that greater emphasis ought to be laid 
upon certain functions appropriate to all Univer¬ 
sities but to which at Benares too little attention 
seems to have been given in the* past. But we do 
not conceive it to be part of our duty to specify 
in detail the manner in which the University, if it 
accepts the general principles of this report, should 
give effect to them. We think that, if we attempt¬ 
ed to do so, we should be trenching upon the 
University's own functions, and seeking to hamper 
it in the discharge of its academic duties. It is 
unlikely tliat the University will find itself in 
command of resources adequate to the carrying out 
of a reorganization scheme such as in an ideal world 
it might desire to undertake; and therefore in any 
case it will find itself compelled to make a selection 
among a number of academic purposes, all perhaps 
equally desirable. It is, however, for the University 
itself tdltiake its own decisions in this respect; and 
to formulate die policies which are possible of ful- 
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filment having regard to the funds available. We 
can do no more than make suggestions as to the 
principles which it should apply. We have referred 
to the new University Grants Committee which we 
understand has been set up on the model of the 
Committee which has now for many years function¬ 
ed in the United Kingdom to the satisfaction of 
the Universities concerned ; and we understand . 
that that Committee has firmly adhered to the rule- 
that, while it will consider sympathetically all 
specific proposals made to ft by Universities, it 
will not take upon itself the burden of making its 
own proposals to Universities which may desire its 
aid. We cannot doubt that this is a sound rule, 
both from the academic and*the practical point of 
view, and we have done our best to follow the 
spirit of it in this report. If our suggestions and 
recommendations commend themselves to the 
University, we do not think that it will find any 
difficulty in making its own specific proposals to 
the new University Grants Committee when the 
time comes. 

cl t~~ 


MAURICE GtVYER ( Chairman) 
B. C. ROY 
A. H. PANDYA 
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Appendix I 


Statement showing overdraft from Bank and interest 
paid each year since 1916-17, 


Year Amount of overdraft Interest paid 


1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1,71,176 

0 

0 

11,913 

2,070 

11 

13 

0 

6 

1918-19 

5,56,195 

0 

0 

11,562 

8 

11 

1919-20 

11,56,732 

0 

0 

51,914 

41,206 

7 

11 

1920-21 

10,07,330 

0 

0 

10 

3 

1921-22 

15,83 179 

0 

0 

70,663 

0 

4 

1922-23 

16,65,771 

0 

0 

88,225 

2 

0 

1923-24 

15,64,743 

0 

0 

78,991 

0 

9 

1924-25 

16,37,209 

0 

0 

85,123 

11 

0 

1925-26 

14.89,813 

0 

0 

87,945 

7 

9 

1926-27 

16,58.075 

0 

0 

76,792 

2 

0 

1927-28 

12,80,993 

0 

0 

66,379 

0 

0 

1928-29 

16,40,972 

0 

0 

45,980 

14 

0 

1929-30 

14,02 556 

0 

0 

80,694 

2 

0 

1930-31 

8,12,927 

0 

0 

81,661 

15 

9 

1931-32 

3,29,035 

0 

0 

32,085 

1 

0 

1932-33 

4,11,264 

0 

0 

12,380 

14 

0 

1933-34 

7,06,278 

0 

0 

22,923 

7 

3 

1934-35 

9,78,698 

0 

0 

27.666 

13 

0 

1935-36 

9,78,373 

0 

0 

23,384 

0 

0 

1936-37 

11,12,982 

0 

0 

35,116 

13 

0 

1937-38 

12,77,110 

0 

0 

■ 32,866 

39,887 

5 

0 

1938-39 

13,43,548 

0 

0 

15 

9 

1939-40 

13,70,990 

0 

0 

32,601 

12 

5 

1940-41 

13,91,451 

0 

0 

38,406 

0 

9 

1941-42 

9,60,352 

9,74,142 

0 

0 

39,619 

14 

0 

1942-43 

0 

0 

16,660 

4 

3 

1943-44 

8,70,034 

0 

0 

12,45,624 

13 

1 
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Appendix II 


Statement showing the result of the financial working 
of the University 


Year 

Deficit 



SurpI 

US 


1924-25 

24,429 

5 

2 




1925-26 




23,833 

13 

2 

1926-27 

84,293 

3 

5 




1927-28 

2,16,185 

2 

4 




1928-29 

70,705 

3 

3 




1929-30 




40,273 

4 

7 

1930-31 

12,632 

8 

1 




1931-32 

81,07o 

12 

3 




1932-33 




4,964 

9 

6 

1933-34 

74,330 

12 

9 




1934-35 

44,350 

4 

0 




1935-36 

1,25,766 

4 

ii 




1936-37 

1,29,191 

11 

9 




1237-38 

1,09,889 

8 

0 




1938-39 

1,05,704 

ii 

8 




1939-40 

45,494 

i 

2 




1940-41 




35,920 

4 

9 

1941-42 




68,234 

4 

6 

1942-43 




53,224 

2 

11 

1943-44 




63.829 

0 

0 

1944-45 (estimate) 1,28,479 

0 

0 




1945-46 

(estimate) 1,72,945 

0 

0 





14,25,466 

8 

9 

2,90,279 

7 

5 
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Statement vbowing income from different Colleges from (i) Tuition fees and other 
on' (r) Teaching staff, (2) Ministerial Btaff (Clerks and Laboratory Assistants), 
to Provident Fund (6) Other expenses, and (7) Equipment (Apparatus and 


Receipts. 


Name of the College 

Income 

Tuition 

fees 

from Fees 

Other 

reeeipta 

Endow¬ 

ments 

Common 

Puns 

Total 

College of Theology 


120 


10,500 

10,620 

Religious Instruction 




2,580 

2,580 

College of Oriental Learning 


BOO 


28,007 

28,207 

Central Hindu College 

99,050 

11,262 


91,888 

2,02,305 

College of Science 

89,012 

27,140 


1.18,608 

2,36,251 

College of Teohoology 

50,400 

16,870 


20,841 

87,677 

College of Agricultural Reeeeroh 

4,977 

2,070 


2.1,824 

29,991 

Girls* College 

7,085 

924 

10,000 

9,821 

28.540 

Engineering College 

S3,*20 

7,505 


l,3l,70t 

2,22,626 

College of Mining and Metallurgy 

28,090 

1,000 


16,782 

45,472 

Law College 

10,530 

680 


1,180 

16,930 

College of Ayurveda and at- 






taohed B. 8. Hospital 

11,470 

50,330 

0,118 

20,460 

91,373 

Teachers’ Training College 

11,070 

2.820 


24,412 

38,402 

Total 4,02,000 

1,21,021 

19,118 

4,98,120 

10,39,888 
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Appendix III. 


receipts {2) Endowments, (8) Common Purse of the University, and the Expenditure 
(3) Subordinate staff (Peons, etc.), (4) Dearness allowances, (5) B. H. U. contribution 
Furniture) provided for the year 1944-45. 


Expenditure. 



Establish >n 

ant 



Equipment 


Teaching 

Ministerial 

Subordi- 

Dearness 

Provident 

Other 

Appa- 

Furni. 

Total 

staff 

staff 

cate staff 

Allowance 

Fund 

expenses 

ratus 

ture 


8,718 

371 

261 

012 

511 

127 


30 

10,620 

2,334 



48 

107 

100 



2,689 

24,720 

671 

376 

766 

1,635 

173 



28,207 

1,76,209 

2,580 

3,470 

1,566 

10,658 

6,013 

350 

660 

2,02,806 

1,32,799 

9,650 

13,603 

4,685 

8.941 

02,004 

3,625 

960 

2,36,251 

44,943 

5,693 

3,496 

1.905 

3,228 

25,711 


500 

87,677 

12,212 

2,095 

2,032 

906 

900 

11,233 

500 

116 

29,991 

24,861 

305 

800 

371 

1,422 

771 


100 

28,540 

1,28,213 

16,236 

6,229 

3,860 

7.668 

68,140 

8,100 

280 

2,22,626 

27,400 

8,716 

2,104 

792 

1,946 

0,886 

3,500 

600 

46,472 

13,800 

615 

270 

143 

900 

212 



15,930 

29,958 

1,623 

2,806 

1.224 

1.636 

62,762 

1,000 

275 

91,378 

30,464 

850 

1,710 

698 

1,910 

2,670 


200 

38,402 

6,58,747 

42,502 

86,836 

17,466 

41,462 

2,27,202 

17,075 

8,700 

/a,39,989 
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Statement showing income from different Colleges from (r) Tuition fees and the other 
(i) Teaching staff, (3) Ministerial stag {Clerks and Laboratory Assistants), 
to Provident Fund, (6) Other expenses, (7) Equipment (Apparatus and 


Income from Fees 

Nome of College 

Tuition Other 

fees receipts 

Endow¬ 

ments 

Common 

Purse 

Total 

College of Theology 


120 


11,470 

11,090 

Religious Instruction 




3,048 

3,048 

Colloge of Oriental Learning 


200 


31,700 

31,000 

Central Hindu College 

1.02,882 

10,782 


07,870 

2,11,614 

College of Science 

1,00,684 

20,608 


1,22.746 

2,62,036 

College of Technology 

67,784 

23,930 


3.648 

95,280 

College of Agricultural Research 

7,982 

2,930 


21,838 

32,730 

Olrla’ College 

7,722 

002 

10.305 

12,918 

91,847 

Engineering College 

1,04,816 

8.926 


1,31,329 

2.62,319 

College of Mining and Metallurgy 

30,020 

1,000 


19,344 

60,304 

Caw College * 

20,805 

700 



91*505 

College of Ayurveda and attached 






S. S. Hospital 

10,525 

60,065 

11,622 

26,440 

99,242 

Teachum' Training College 

11,070 

2.920 


24,173 

33,163 


4,«i,CMl9 

1,32.650 

21,027 

5,06,431 

11.32,427 


* The Law College shows a profit of Rs. 6,082 for the year 1046-40, 

The above figures do not take into account the recent revision of salary 
scales, which will result in the following increases in expenditure in the various 

Colleges 

College of Theology 
Religious Instruction ... 

College of Oriental Learning 
Central Hindu College 
College of Soienoe 
College of Technology 
College of Agricultural Research 

Girls r College . 

Engineering College ... ... 

College of Mining and Metallurgy 
Law College ... ... ... 

College of Ayurveda 
Treachers’ Training College 

Total 


Rs. 

228 

Rs. 

226 



Re. 

10.687 

its. 

7,744 

Kb. 

3,078 

Ka. 

1,780 

Ra. 

2,804 



R*. 

1,041 

Re. 

433 

Re, 

2,130 

Kb. 

346 

Kb, 

36,785 
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Appendix IV. 


receipts (a) Endowments, (3) Common Purse of the University, and Expenditure on 
(3) Subordinate staff (Peons, etc.) ( 4 ) Dearness allowance, (5) B. H. U. contribution 
Furniture) provided for the year 1945-46. 


Teaching 
■ tuff 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Mini*. Subordi- De*r- 

t«ri*l (itofT n»ta itaff ne*s AI* 
loir anon 

Provi¬ 

dent 

Fund 

Other 

expen- 

EQUIP 

App*- 

ME NT 

Furni¬ 

ture 

Total 

0,325 

383 

263 

9S5 

666 

127 


60 

11,599 

2.400 



297 

156 

100 




26,319 

683 

373 

2,604 

1,688 

173 



31,900 

1,80,821 

2.BW 

3,674 

4372 

11,858 

6,913 

360 

600 

2,11,014 

1,36,570 

18,609 

10,683 

14,991 

9,031 

62,668 

3 660 

2,430 

2,52,936 

48,318 

6,978 

3,008 

5.650 

3,250 

25,711 

2,960 

100 

05,260 

12,973 

2,160 

2,072 

2.1S9 

948 

11,714 

700 

15 

32,130 

27.169 

407 

738 

1,190 

1,680 

766 



31,847 

1,27.291 

11,901 

6,330 

7.953 

7,701 

00,697 

18,900 

4,506 

2,52,319 

28.427 

3.860 

1.182 

2.033 

1.643 

6.373 

6,670 


60.364 

14,260 

627 

377 

258 

914 

*12 



16,44* 

39.288 

9,319 

7.088 

7.037 

2.664 

*1,641 

1,960 

465 

99,348 

28.386 

898 

1,937 

2,1*6 

1,741 

2,676 

400 


38,103 

«7hT,03l 

57,147 

38,079 

32,529 45.960 27)9.660 
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Appendix V 


Total income of the University from (1) Tuition fees, <2) Endow¬ 
ment Fund, (8) Students account, and (4) other receipts expected during 
the year 1945-46. 


Heads of receipts 

Tuition 

feeB 

Other 

reoeipta 

Endow¬ 

ments 

Stodonta’ T , 
funds 

1, Capital 





Sale of investments 


2 .6C0 


2,900 

Donations for general 





purples 


12,602 


12,602 

Refund of cost of 





stock from Building 




Dept. 


2 ,00,000 


2 ,00,000 



2,15,502 


2,15,602 

2. General Fund 





Revenue 





General Adrainis- 





tration : 





Interest 


1,29,095- 


J,29,005 

Grants from 





Indian States 


46,800 


46.800 

Govt, of India 


3.00,000 


3,00,000 

U.P. Govt. 


50,000 


50,000 

periodical eubsorip- 




tion 


50 


60 

University Estates 

40,049 


40,049 

Town Committee 


825 


825 

Library 


12.429 


12,429 

Librorianehip course 

262 


262 

Music 


2,060 


2.U50 

Miscellaneous 


10,944 


10,044 

University 






1,47,800 


1,47,800 



7,40,294 


~7,40,BT 

Colleges -.— 





College of Theology 


120 


120 

Religious Instruction 





College of Oriental 





Learning 


200 


200 

Central Hindu 






1.02,682 

10,762 


1,13,644 

Science College 

1,00,684 

29,606 


1,30,100 

College of Techno- 






67.784 

2,930 


91,714 

College of Agrtcul* 






7,962 

23,930 


10,802 


7,722 

902 

10.305 

18,929 

Engineering College 

1,04,615 

8,925 


1,13,640 







1,15,727 



1,16,727 

Water-Works 

10,705 



10,705 

Motor-Driving 

300 



300 

College of Mining 





and Metallurgy 

30,020 

1,000 


31,020 

Carned over 

4,21,689 

2,06,007 

10,396 

6,36,981 
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Head of receipts 

Tuition 

fees 

Other 

receipts 

Endow- 

Mente 

Student 

Funds 

Total 

B. F. 

4,21.669 

2,05,007 

10,305 


6,36,081 

Law College 

20,806 

700 



21,605 

College of Ayurveda 
and S.S. Hospital 

10,625 

60,655 

11,622 


72,802 

T. T. College 

11,070 

2 920 



13,900 

Total College receipt* 

4,64,069 

2,69,282 

21,927 


7,45,278 

Medical Dept. 

B,H.U. Hostela 

Women’s Hostela 
Productive organizations 


11,851 

1,00,479 

32,812 

2,28.482 



11,851 

1,00,479 

82.812 

2,28.482 

Total of General 

Fund (Revenue) 

A 64,069 

18,71200 

21,927 


18.59 295 

Special Funds (Capital) 






Amount transferred 
for investment 
Revenue Fund 

Special Donations 

Funds reserved for 
speoisl objeots 


71.655 

2 57.668 

8,82,532 



71,556 

2 67,668 

8 82,582 

Special Funds iRevenue) 


" li'ii.W 



12.U765 






Sobolarsbipe, Medals 
•nd Prizes 

Chairs 

Special Funds 
Provident Fund 

Deposits eto. 

Students a/e 

Union Fees, Caution 
Money, eto., etc. 


29,319 

1 ,10,000 

1,434 

48,736 

99,620 

67,803 

48736 

99,020 

20.319 

1 ,10,000 

1434 

67,803 



1,40.753 

1,48,338 

' "87.868 

8,50.912 

ABSTRACT : 






Capital 

General Fund 

Revenue 

Special Fund Capital 
Special Fund Revenue 

4,64,069 

2,15,502 

13,78,200 

12,11,765 

1.40,758 

21,927 

1,48,356 

67,803 

2,16,502 

18,69,296 

12,11,765 

3.66,912 


iii.ofa 

26,41,210 


67,803 

86,43,365 

Capita) ; Deficit 
Revenue Deficit 





1,38,960 

1,26,836 
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Appendix VI. 


Comparative statement showing aoalea of salaries for teachers in 
Benares Hindu University and scales for equivalent posts approved by 
the Central Advisory Board (The Benares scales given are those 
recently adopted by the Counoil of the University). 


Designation 


B.H.U. scale C.A.B. seals 


University Professors Ra. BOO-25*750 -dO* 1QOO Ra. 1,000 to Rs. 1,250 

(C.A.B. equivalent (A higher salary may bo given (Not less than Rs. 
Professors) in the College of Engineering.) 3,000 in the case of 

professional Colleges) 


professors Rh. 300-20-800 Rs. 500-25-800^ ^ ^ 

(C.A.B. equivalent For the Colleges of Oriental (Up’to R». 1,MO foe 
Headers) Learning and Theology Prap- professional Colleges) 

hen Adhyapaks at Ra. 100-7f • 

176-10-225 

Assistant Professors Rs 176>16*400 Re- 300*20.500 

(C.A.B- equivaleift For College of Ayurveda Rs. 

Lecturers) lT«-lfl-40‘» for folders of M. B. 

B.8, degree and Re- 125-10-276 
for holders of A.M.8. degree 
For Colleges of Oriental 
Learning aud Theology Adya- 
paks at Re. 75-6 100-7^-176 


Lecturers R«- 125-10-275 

(C.A.B. equivalent 
Junior Lecturers) 


Rs. 160-15-300 
(Re. 210-16-300 In sub- 
For College of Ayurveda jeots requiring prnfes- 
Ra. 125-10-276 for holders of atonal experience) 

M. B. B. 8 degiea end Rs. 

75-6-l0O-7i-175 for holders of 
A.M.8. degree or L.M.P. 
didoma 


For Colleges of Oriental 
Learning and Theology 
Ra. 60-5-186 


For Teachers’ Training College 
-—Instructors at Re, 76-8*100- 
7fl75 

Tutors R»- 100-6-160-10-200 

For Women’s Collsgs 
Rs. 75-5*100*7J-175 
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Appendix VII 


Name of Scholarship 

No. 

Amount 

Stipulation with regard 
to OBStO, if any 

Pandit Amar Nath Trust 
Scholarship 

2 

Rs. 

15 p.m. 

Preferably Kashmiri 
Pandits. . 

Rai Pandit Kiahen Narain 

1 


Preferably Kashmiri 

Gurtu Scholarship 

2 84 p.a. 

Brahmins. 

Rai Bahadur Pfc. Kanhaiyalal 
Scholarship 

5 

2 of 6 

2 of 8 

Nagar Brahmin Students 

Vohra Karunashankar 
Juthabhai Scholarship 

1_ 

1 of 10 

12 p.m. 

Poor and deserving 
Brahmin students. 

Raja Udit Narain Rai 
.Scholarship 

1 

C p. m. 


J.S. Gadgil Scholarship 

1 

20 p. m. 


Thakur Kakarsay Jadoji 
Banal ana Dharma-Soholar- 
ship 

1 

26 p. a- 


Srimati Gomti Bahu 
Scholarship 

, 

Interest on 
Rs. 2,000 


A.T. fianerji Scholarship 

l 

Interest on 


Mansukh Ram Surya Ram 
Tripathi Scholarship 

1 

Ra. 350 

Interest on 

K*T830 


Bikaner Durbar Scholarship 


Rs. 150 p.m. 

Reserved for Bikaner 

Gangs Shankar Sookh Chand 
Scholarship 

1 

3 p.m. 

Students. 

Vishnu Nagar students 

Rai Gokul Chand Bahadur 
Scholarship 

1 

4 p.m. 

Poor Khattri student, 
failing which one of 

Hari Krishna Scholarship 

2 

15 p„m. 

Saraswat Brahmin caste. 

Kashmiri Pandit students 

Kunwar Dakahinuwsr Malia 


Income on 

Poor and deserving 

Memorial Scholarship 

1 

5000 

Brahmins. 

Parbatiboi Jain Scholarship 

o 

20 p, m. 

Murtipujk Swetsmbcr 



15 p. m. 

Jains. 

Rai Sahib Chaadi Prasad 
Scholarship 

1 

18 p m. 

Poor Khattri students 

Kumar Singh Scholarship 

1 

10 p, m. 

Jain students. 

Afha Khan Scholarship 

l 

15 p. m. 

Agba Khani Khoja 

Lala Ratanchand Scholarship 

1 

25 p, m. 

students. 

Khattri (orthodox Hindu) 

Baboonandaa Inder Attar- 
wala Scholarship 

1 

35 p. m. 

students. 

Mababir Pranad D wived! 


I of 10 


Scholarship 

3 

2 of 5 

Kanyakubja Brahmins 
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Name of Scholarship 


No. Amount 


Stipulation with regard 
to caste, if any 


Maharaja Sir Ghanabyara 


Rs. 


Singhji Schotarship 

Devi Baamato Koer 

2 

25 p, m. 

Jhala Rajput students 
Bihahuth Kalwar com - 

Scholarth ip 

3 

20 

munity. 

Thanmal Siktia Scholarship 

Pandit Yajnadufct Bholadutt 

3 

20, 10 
and 5 

Marwadi Agarwal Vaishya 
community. 

Scholarship 

8 

10 p. m. 

Pahari students 

Harai Prasad Dube Scholar- 



Kanyabubja Brahmin 

ah ip 

Bholanath Baroah Scholar- 

2 

6 & 8 p.m, 

students. 

ship. 

Akhauri Babu Prom 

2 

26 p, m. 

Assamese students. 

Narayan Scholarship 
Ratanchand DalpatT&m 

1 

600 p. a. 

Jain Bwetamber Murti- 

Shah Scholarship 

Lala Murlidhar Kapoor 

2 

30 p. m. 

pujak students. 

Khattri or Saraaw at 

Technical Scholarship 

l 

28 p. m. 

students, 

The Iohalkaranji Scholarship 

I'endii Laohman Das 

l 

25 p.m. 

Rent of 

Scholar recommended by 
the Chief Saheb of Ichal- 

karauji. 

Scholarship 

Ramohandra Mukherji and 

1 

Guest House 
built with 

10,000 endow¬ 
ment 

Narayan i Devi Scholarship 
The Pandit Rameshwar 

3 

15 p. m. 

Bengali Brahmin students 
Students from village of 

Chaube Scholarship 

2 

10 p. m. 

Sohas, District Barabanlti 

Jamoa DaB Scholarship 

Seth Anandram Jaipuria 

2 

10 p. m. 

Hindu students 

Scholarship 

Rai Indra Narain Gurtu 

-j3r. 

15 p. m. 

Kashmiri Brahmin 

Scholarship 

1 

160 p, a.-- 

students 

Makhan Lai Scholarship 

1 

Interest on 
3000 

Girl students of the 

Scholarship 

1ft 

15 p. m. 

Maheahwari or Agarwala 
community or those (Join¬ 
ing from Rajasthan 
Scholars shall observe 

Scholarship 

Isb war Dovi Sahni Scholar- 

20 

15 p. mi 

celibacy and abstain from 
meat, fish, eggs and wine. 

■hip 

1 

18 

Syndicate shall give con- 


Number A amount 


to be fixed by the 

sideratjon to the recom- 

Female Education 

Syndicate 

86 

raendation of the donor 
or his legal heir. 




Name of Scholarship No. 

Amount 

Stipulation with regard 
to caste, if any 

Srimali Mohans Bai Lei 

Bhai Dalpai Bhai Scholar¬ 
ship 1 

Rs. 

13 8 p.m. 


Mrs. Krishna Dar Scholar¬ 
ship 1 

s 

Preferably to girl student 

Srimati Bbadrawati Devi 
Scholarship 1 

10 • 

Lady student studying 
Pali and Buddhism. 

University Hobolarahipa 
for Colleges of Oriental 63 

Learning and Theology 

37 of 8 

20 of 10 

6 of 26 


* Mahant Satish Chandra Girl 
of Tarakeshwar Endowment 3 

500 p. a. 

Brahmin or Sanyasi. 

—do— 

2000 p. a. 

Brahmin or Sanyasi 

Pandit Thnkur Datta Shane a 

Vaidya Sduknhif 1 

12 p.m. 

For the College of Orien- 

8 eth Fokhardas Scholarship 1 

10 p. m. 

Pandit Lalta Prasad Chatur* 
vedi Scholarship 1 

5 p. m. 

tal Learning 

Kanyskubja Brahmin 
students. 

Pandit Tuluiram Pathak 
Scholarship 3 

6 0 p. m. 

Brahmin .studehts. 

Seth Net Rftmji of Jullundar 
Scholarship 2 

12 p m. 


Pt. Govind .Hamji Vaidya of 
Lakhimpur Scholarship 1 

Interest on 
1300 


Pandit Baowari Lai 

Sharma Scholarship 2 

8 p, K>. 

Gour Brahmins of Rohtak 
District 

Ohaturvedi Haribhajari 

3 of 8 

Kanyakubja Brahmin 

Soholarahip 5 

1 of 12 

students of Kalpi, nr 

*•’ ' 

Shree Dhnram Devi 4 

Scholarship **" 1 

1 of 10 

5 

District Jalpn. . or the 
U.P. of Agra kfed Oudh 

Miaa Shrnit a Yajnik 

Soholarahip 2 

7 


Sheodayal Khemka Ayurveda 
Research Scholarship 1 

25 


Girja Nath Shivapanyana 
Scholarship 1 

3 8 p. m. 

To be awarded to a 
Bhrahmaehari for per- 

Pandit Bishambar Nath 

Dube Scholarship 1 

Interest on 
400 

formanoe of Nitya Karma 

Pandit Manoharlal Kiohloo 
Scholarship l 

Interest on 
1700 



* Scholarships and Bursaries for the Colleges of Oriental Learning 
and Theology. 
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Name of Scholarship 

Ko. 

Amount 

Stipulation with regard 
to oarte, if any 

Bam Chandra 8hyam Sundar 


Bs. 

Interest on 


Scholarship 

1 

920 


Shiva Dayal Scholarship 

1 

Interest on 

1000 

Laia flhi»a Ch&nd Kapur 


Interest on 

Merit scholarship for the 

Scholarship 

l 

1000 

Central Hindu Sohool 

University Scholarships 

60 

4 p. m. 

Students of Praveahika 
olass. 

—do— 

6 

8 

-do— taking Veda 

Ratanaey Scholarship 

1 

4 8 


Kesha v Deo 8h*rg»va 



Brahmin student in Ran- 
vira Sanskrit Tatshal^ 
Brahmin girl in auy insti¬ 

Scholarship jSh 

Vilaeini Gurjcr Scholarship 

1 


1 


tution of the University' 

Bani Birla Scholarship 

1 

Interest on 

Girl student in C.H, Girls 

Kirshaarpanam Charity-' 

15 

2000 

Sohool. 

Trust 

Jogeodra Nath Mitra 

SO p, m. 

Depressed class women 

Scholarship 

Ohandradatt Fande Scholar¬ 

l 

16 p. a. 

ifor midwifery) 

Kumayuni Parvati Student 
preferably a Brahmin 

ship 

nLI 

70 

Shanker Lakshmai Scholar¬ 
ship 

Munshi Qantihi Lai-of 


Interest on 

26000 

Kayaabha oomm unity 

Students of the 9th or 

OaTtdpore Scholarship 

i 

96 p. a 

10th class of C. H. SobOoJ 

diversity Stipend i 

20 

20 p. m. 

For stadonts of the B.T. 
class of the f-Mebere’ 
Training College 



